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BAKELAQUE] 
PHENOLIC] 
RESINS 


® for acid-proof coatings 
™® for abrasive wheels 
® for electrical insulation 
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reliable supply of oil is 
assured with the use of Wells’ special filter 
pads which work in conjunction with Wells’ 


patent syphon feed. The oil delivered from 
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JE} | Tap Plant for the Chemical Industry 


for ACID NEUTRALIZATION, CLARIFICATION OF LIQUIDS, 
DEWATERING OF SLUDGES, EFFLUENT PURIFICATION, 
FILTRATION AND FLOCCULATION, PICKLING LIQUOR 
TREATMENT, PURIFICATION OF TRADE WASTE, SEDI- 
. i MENTATION AND THICK- 

NS euueonam get 3 ENING, SEPARATION OF 
- SOLIDS FROM LIQUIDS, 


SODA RECOVERY. WET 
MATERIAL HANDLING 




















including 
AGITATORS CAUSTICIZ- 
ERS, CLARIFIERS, CLASS- 
IFIERS, CONVEYORS, 
DEWATERING MACHINES, 
ROTARY, VACUUM FIL- | . 
TERS, SAND WASHERS: “ j 





















































Ltd Rotary Pulp Washing Machine, with Rot V Fille sith ‘ake- 
. | Pitch Pine Trough, Wash Gear and SLUDGE PUMPS,” Roller and — 
Scraper Knife THICKENERS, etc. 
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_ UNIFLOC REAGENTS LTD Phone : | Swansea $164 
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) CARBOXY METHYL CELLULOSE 
, WOOD CHEMICALS LIMITED | 
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Also at FOUNTAIN HOUSE, 81, Fountain St., MANCHESTER 
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Safety First 
POLYTHENE 
KEEBUSH SAFETY JUGS 











Keebush is an acid-resisting constructional 
material used for the construction of tanks, 
pumps, pipes, valves, fans, etc. It is completely 


inert to most commercial acids ; is unaffected Inert to 
by temperatures up to 130°C; possesses a acids and 
relatively high mechanical strength, and Is 

unaffected by thermal shock. It is being used alkalis 
In most industries where acids are also being 


used. Write for particulars to— 


KESTNER’S 


5 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 


Shock-proof 
and 
non-brittle 


Made in 13 & 
3 gallon sizes 





























First Aid Outfits, etc., complying 
with Factory Regulations. ’ 
Factory Thermometers, etc. For Safer Handling of t 
Acids & Corrosive Liquids | | 


























FIRST AID SUPPLY CO. 1925 
88, NEWINGTON BUTTS, LONDON, 8.E.11 
Telephone : RELiance 1823 


Rediweld Limited 


BROOMHILL ROAD, WANDSWORTH, 
LONDON, S.W.18. © Phone : VANDYKE S691 /5 
























POTTER’S—| ARMGUARDS 


' COULD HAVE SAVED 
Machinery Guards Tt yy Teas 


@ DESIGNED 
FOR SAFETY 


@BUILT 
FOR SERVICE 





Potter's guards “‘ | accident in 5 was 
are a ~ preventable a 

wor! rough- 

ak te soomal say FACTORY INSPECTORS 


and are distin- 





The Chief Factory Inspector’s Annual Report states that 


guishableby their in across section of industrial accidents investigated, 
sound construc- 20% could have been prevented if the correct protective 
; equipment had been used. Insure your workers 
tion, good fitting against unnecessary: injury by writing to-day for free 
and many exclu- copies of illustrated catalogues No. 3. “EVERTRUSTY” 
sive features. gloves, goggles, respirators, face-masks, boots and 


protective clothing. 


WALLA CH 2% 


PHIPP STREET. _ LONDON, E.C.2 mie anineil ** Evertrusty ’’ Gloves - Goggles * Respirators - Clothing 
hops. nes 
sii a 49 Tabernacle Street, London, E.C.2. 
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KOKO TRIFLLORIDE 


COMPLEXES FOR POLYMERISATION 
















FLUOSULPHONIC ACID 4HFso; 
FOR USE IN CONDENSATION & ALKYLATION 


LIMITED 
QUANTITIES 


AVAILABLE 
IN 

LIMITED 

QUANTITIES 





BENZO TRIFLUORIDE ¢, 4; CF; 
~FOR USE AS DYESTUFF INTERMEDIARY 
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HYDRAULICS 


Hydraulic Leathers. Belting and Banding 
Laces. Oil Seals, Gaskets and Washers. 
Strapping of all descriptions 


CONSULT US ON ALL MATTERS AFFECTING MECHANICAL LEATHERS 


: BARROWFIELD LEATHER CO. LTD. 
47, SOLWAY STREET, GLASGOW, S.E. 














TATE soLenoip-operaTED 
SEMI-BALANCED 
VALVES 


RANGE: 


}” to 4” bore 
5ibs. to 200 Ibs/O” 
PRESSURE 
TOTALLY-ENCLOSED 


Also available: 
WEATHERPROOF & 
FLAMEPROOF 





For use on: 


STEAM, WATER, AIR, SPIRITS, OIL, 
AND CHEMICALS. 


TELEPHONE: 


BRADFORD 28348/9 JAMES TATE & CO. 


TELEGRAMS: 


VALVE, BRADFORD] VICTORY WORKS BRADFORD. 
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SOLVENTS: PLASTICIZERS - INTERMEDIATES 


The Celanese Organisation is able to supply a number of chemical 
products to a wide range of industries. These products include: 


ACETAMIDE TECH. ETHYL ETHER 

ACETIC ACID ISOPROPYL ETHER 

ACETIC ANHYDRIDE METHYL ACETATE 

ACETONE METHYL CELLULOSE (‘Celacol M’ and 
CELLULOSE ACETATE *Celacol MM ”’ in various viscosity grades) 
DIETHYL SULPHATE MONOMETHYLAMINE (free from di- and 
ETHYL ACETATE tri-methylamines) 

ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE TRICHLORETHYL-PHOSPHATE 


Research in the production of chemicals and their application is 
continuously in progress in the Celanese laboratories and enquiries 
are invited for the types of chemicals listed and products allied 
to them. 

The Company’s technical staff is available for consultations or 
discussion and correspondence should be addressed to :—- 





Chemical Sales Department 





BRITISH CELANESE LIMITED 


CELANESE HOUSE, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.I. 


British Celanese Limited are the proprietors of the Trade Marks ‘Celanese’ and ‘Celacol’ 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Industrial Instruments 
for Indicating, 
Recording, Controlling— 


Temperature, 
Pressure, 
ee Humidity, 


NATIONAL ENAMELS LTD. Vehwme. 
53, NORMAN ROAD, GREENWICH 
LONDON, S.E.10. 

ee 122 REGENT STREET, W.! 






































FOUNDED 1830 


Old-established yet up-to-date in every detail 
this organisation provides a _ specialised 
service for the chemical industry that ensures 
rapid delivery and low prices all the time 


MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS OF 


4a 44 DECOLOURISING 
INVICTA CARSON 

PLUMBAGO, CHARCOAL (Wood & Animal), MANGANESE 

“ 4 BITUMINOUS MATERIALS 

l NVI CTA FOR ROAD CONSTRUCTION 

With i d mills, of 

G R I N D I N G esi ger ore = of 


chemical and other materials for the trade 


THOMAS HILL-JONES, LTD. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, INVICTA WORKS, BOW COMMON LANE, LONDON, €.3. 
and at MEESON’S WHARF, BOW BRIDGE, E.I5 :: CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT 
Telephone : EAST 3285 (3 lines). 





Telegrams : Hilljones Bochurch, London 
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For producing flakes and 
powders from liquids or 
slurries. Where previously 
a slurry has been filtered 
to form a cake and then 
dried on trays, the film 
dryer can often be used in- 
stead to produce continu- 
ously and automatically, a 
dried product direct from 
the slurry. 


Samples of materials can 
be tested for suitability in 


our laboratory. 
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40 years’ experience 
enables us to supply 











BELTING 


ENDLESS VEE ROPES 














FRANCIS W. 














Superlative 
|LARGE STOCKS ... PROMPT DISPATCH 


Quality 





| HARRIS & Co. Ltd. 





BURSLEM-Stoke-on-Trent 


Phone: Stoke-on-Trent 87181-2 
Wires: Belting, Burslem 

















Kestner’s 
SPRAY DRYING PLANTS 


produce a uniform dry powder 
from solutions or solids in 
suspension in one operation. 
The drying is instantaneous and 
discharge of the finished 
product is continuous—thus 
enabling costly sensitive and 
organic materials like blood 
plasma or protein hydrolysates 
to be dried just as easily as 
metallic salts and industrial 
chemicals such as Magnesium 
Sulphate or Sulphonated 
alcohols. 


There are many advantages to be 
obtained by using a spray drier 
in your process plant, but only a 
Kestner Spray Drier will ensure 
your getting the full benefit of 
the latest developments in spray 
drying technique. 


Kestner’s 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 









Operating 
Platform 





ss A large 
+ Spray Drier 
Plant in 
course of 
erection 


5 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.) 
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In one step via ION EXCHANGE 





iW 
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=| | 

Sa i 

4 

ating 

form ° ° sas og . 
= you considered simplifying your purification process 
by the use of ion exchange materials ? An example of 
this is the removal of excess acid from protein hydrolysate 
in one step instead of in four steps. 

Ion Exchange materials of various types are 

available for many applications. Write for 
details of “‘Zeo-Karb” and “ De-Acidite” materials 

large and their uses in research and industry described 


ey in lon Exchange Booklets 3,4 and 5. Forty years’ Pp . R M U T | T 


nal experience in the use of ion exchange materials 
ction and the manufacture of plant is at your service. 


lon Exchange 


Our Research Laboratory is always ready to Materials 
co-operate in the solution of your problems. 














|THE PERMUTIT COMPANY LTD. 
Head Office & Laboratories : Dept. V.A.25, Permutit House, Gunnersbury Avenue, London, W.4. 
! Telephone: CHIswick 6431. 
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CHEMISTRY WORKS ! 


From the simple bunsen burner in the laboratory to the largest plant used 
in chemical works, gas plays an indispensable part. For gas is a scientific fuel, 
flexible, easy to control and clean burning. Gas can be piped anywhere with 


ease. Gas creates no storage 








problems. And gas, for all 
these reasons and others 
too, is often the most 


economical fuel to usc. 


These gas-fired processing tanks, each of 10 cwt. capacity, 
are used for the processing of substitute rubber. 





The Gas Council * | Grosvenor Place * London * SW! 
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Our Catalogue and 
NEW PRICE LIST 
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Quality 
Leboratery Glassware 


Thermometers 





aS. 4 ‘Testor, utp. 














If you have not already received a 


copy of our illustrated catalogue and 
the NEW PRICE LIST, please write 


to-day for them. 


We are anxious to keep all our 
customers up to date with information 
concerning our well tried products. 


Your name may not be on our Mailing 
List—if not, please advise us. 


GOLD 
tmz AND 


GREEN 


o > 
' TRave ™ 


VOLUMETRIC GLASSWARE 


xi 








AND CHEMICAL THERMOMETERS 





M. @: 


E-MIL WORKS TREFOREST Nr. 


TEL: TAFFS WELL 278 ( 3lines) 


ELLIOTT 


Limit € @. 


PONTYPRIDD GLAM. GT. BRITAIN 


CABLES: GLASS, PONTYPRIOD 
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( Iubilee 
PATENTED WORM DRIVE CLIP 


the finest CLIP in the world 


Absolutely leakproof joints on Air, 





Water, and Oil lines, are swiftly and 
easily made by using ‘‘Jubilee’’ Worm 
Drive Clips. They stand up to any 


pressure. 


ie 
4 Theres never G 


Drip through « 
ubilee 






7 Write for details 
quoting reference RG/I2. 





OBINSON &CO. (cittincham)LTD.. 


Gillingham Kent 











CYANACETIC 
AND 
MALONIC ESTERS 


These valuable organic intermediates are manu- 
factured by us in commercial quantities. 


Your enquiries are solicited. 


PHARMACEUTICAL LABORATORIES GEIGY LTD. 
NATIONAL BUILDINGS, PARSONAGE, MANCHESTER, 3 
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| FIRTH BROWN . 








Laboratory 
Glassware 





we 





We are indebted to Firth Brown for permission to reproduce this photograph of one of 
their laboratories. Here, as in the laboratories of many other famous firms, Hysil Labora- 
tory Glassware and Tubing play their part in the discovery and development of new and 
better products. By ordering the “ Popular” sizes of ‘Hysil” you save both time and 


money because... 


They cost less ed 

You get special discounts for Standard Case Lots | % A 
Your own ordering and stocking is simplified | ance. 
Deliveries are quicker 





The new ‘ Hysil’ price list and full particulars of standard cases will be sent on request. 
CHANCE BROTHERS LIMITED. Glass Works, Smethwick 40, Birmingham. Telephone: 
West Bromwich 1051. London Office: 28 St. James's Square, S.W.1. Tel: WHItehall 1603. 
Branch Works at Glasgow, St. Helens & Malvern. 
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- | chemicals 


ALLYLAMINE 
BENZYLAMINE 
DIMETHYL BENZYLAMINE 
B -PHENYLETHYLAMINE 
& HYDROCHLORIDE 































DIMETHYL SULPHATE 
ETHYL BROMIDE 
ETHYL IODIDE 
METHYL BROMIDE 
METHYL IODIDE 


Every chemical 
buyer will 
want this book. 
May we send 





you a copy ? 





CYANACETAMIDE 


ETHYL CYANACETATE 





2-AMINOPYRIDINE 
p-NITROBENZOIC ACID 
SODAMIDE 
HYDROBROMIC ACID 
PHENYL ACETIC ACID 





enquiries to 


MAY & BAKER LTD 


Dagenham . ‘phone: ILFord 3060. Ext. 219 
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This NEW development 
in Stillage PLATFORMS 


has brought the science of “‘ lightness plus strength ”’ 
r! 
§ cos 
SpE 


to Mechanical Handling. Light and ultra-light metal 
construction has reduced “‘ dead weight” to such 

a degree that our platforms are only half the weight 
F 1 


of a similar size in timber, yet able to support loads 
far in excess of normal requirements. 


\ Our successful designs have been governed by— 
our 

g lab 

SNE 


“ Will they stand shock of impact ?”” — “ Have 


they long life 2”? — “‘ Are they impervious to 

rot ?”? — Yes! Yes! Yes! 

Exhaustive tests in factories throughout the 
country have proved the durability of this 
latest advance in handling equipment. 
Hygenic; non-splintering ; 
weather. 


unaffected by 





MADE IN ALL STANDARD SIZES 





Please write for illustrated Brochure 
Manufactured and distributed by ESSEX AERO LTD GRAVESEND KENT 
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ELECTROFILTERS 
CLEAN GAS 


* 
HIGH EFFICIENCY RECOVERY 
OF DUSTS AND FUMES FROM 
INDUSTRIAL GASES 


THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS 

IN THIS COUNTRY PRODUCING 

EXCLUSIVELY ELECTRICAL 
PRECIPITATORS 





ae 
LODGE-COTTRELL LTD. 


Head Office and Works: BIRMINGHAM 
London Office : DRAYTON HOUSE+GORDON STREET’ W°C>! 


LODGE COTTRELL| 
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PIPING AND 
LIQUID SEPARATORS 


Constructed of Monel metal, tested to 30 lbs. 
per sq. inch hydraulic pressure. Jenkins 
specialize in all sizes of piping and ducting 
in light and heavy gauges, whether of general 
or special purpose steels and alloys. 





EXPORT : 
ENQUIRIES RokfTePU LULA Co. Lid 
INVITED ROTHERHAM 





Telephone : 4201-6 (6 lines) 
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Re-shaping German Industry 


|= first significant examples of 
opposition, carried to the extreme 
of violence, to the Allied programme 
for removing the teeth from German 
chemical industries appear to have 
been short lived. The fact that last 
week dismantling was going according 
to plan at the Ruhr Chemie A.G, at 
Oberhausen, Holten, in the Ruhr, 
where, in 1934, the principles elabo- 
rated by Franz Fischer and Hans 
Tropsch were given their first indus- 
trial application, has encouraged 
belief that the dismantling programme 
is not likely to encounter further 
impediments. Such optimism is mani- 
festly unwarranted. Those nearest to 
the scene of operations are not deluded, 
in evidence of which there was the 
warning which the British High Com- 
missioner, General Sir Brian Robert- 
son, issued when he discussed the situa- 
tion last week in Hanover with German 
trade unions. Repudiating the claims, 
of which much have been made, that 
the present dismantling was a serious 
blow to German economy which would 
cause continued unemployment, he 
acknowledged that trade union leaders 
‘*had been far wiser in these matters 
than some of their fellow countrymen.”’ 

That recognition tacitly suggests the 
source of a_ great deal of the 
‘** spontaneous *’ resentment now being 
exhibited and of the charges that the 


B 


United Kingdom, the U.S.A. and 
others are animated by the desire to 
gain commercial advantage in the field 
of chemical production. German indus- 
trialists and some chemists—not the 
man in the street—are fairly evidently 
the chief sponsors of the agitation and 
have set out on a course of dogged 
opposition, which they will not lightly 
abandon while there is even a remote 
hope that propaganda may at least 
bring a change in Allied plans for 
German chemical industry. The record 
of many German industrialists under 
Hlitler’s regime showed that not ‘all 
are troubled by scruples, and there is 
in the present vleadings for a reversal 
of the Allied decisions no evidence 
that a_ realistic recognition of the 
limited value of the Fischer-Tropsch 
plants in a peaceful economy or of any 
other of their shortcomings is_ being 
allowed to weaken the case. 

The value of the three Bergius (high- 
pressure) plants and the six Fischer- 
Tropsch plants in Western Germany 
was most evident in the period 1939- 
1949 (when the massive bomber offen- 
sive brought their work to an end) as 
producers of rather less than 600,000 
tons of oil from coal, or about 8 per 
cent of Germany’s total oil production, 
and of motor and diesel oil and some 
fatty acid products. As producers of 
petroleum to compete with the im- 
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ported product, the Fischer-Tropsch 
plants are economically not interesting. 
Now the price of coal has increased 
much more extensively than that of 
hydrogenated products, the high-pres- 
sure plants, too, are not competitive. 
The attitude in Germany, however, is 
that these and associated supplies are 
so urgently required, in Germany and 
elsewhere, that capacity to produce 
must be the main criterion. 

One of the most skilful presentations 
of the case in general has been made 
by Dr.-Ing. Heinz Nedelmann, direc- 
tor of the Coal Chemistry Technical 
Association (Chemische Industrie, 
1, 62-64.) He claims that, under exist- 
ing plans, Germany will have.a refining 
capacity incapable of processing the 
4 million tons of crude oil which it is 
considered will be essential to German 
economy in 1952-53. The Gelsenberg 
Benzin A.G., one of the ‘‘ banned ” 
plants, would have been able to handle 
the 1 million tons of crude annually. 
Dr. Nedelmann seeks to dispose of the 
argument that the German coal hydro- 
genation plants are not economically 
practical by claiming that big econo- 
mies in the treatment of crude oil could 
be achieved by invoking the aid of the 
hydrogenation process. He suggests 


it would be possible to save $10 per ton 
of crude, and that three of the con- 
demned hydrogenation plants could 
together save exchange equivalent to 
$20 million a year. 

A substantial part of the German 
specialists’ arguments rests upon the 
need for other hydrogenation products, 
especially the synthetically produced 
fatty acids. They are not deterred by 
the knowledge that values of natural 
oils and fats are falling and that intense 
shortages are a thing,of the past, and 
prophesy that the needs of their soap 
and allied industries cannot be assured 
of adequate materials now or in years 
to come without recourse to the native 
synthetic equipment. That does not 
accord with all the facts. 

Many in Germany are known to 
share the hope which has been voiced 
by Nedelmann—that opinion in this 
country and America can be marshalled 
against the demolition policy. It has 
yet to be shown, however, that such 
intervention would in the long run be 
of benefit to German economic pros- 
pects or that the ingenuity of German 
chemists, diverted into other channels, 
will not produce much more valuable 
conceptions—with a less intimate 
association with warlike needs, 
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Notes and Comments 


Enterprise 

F evidence had been wanting of 

the dynamic forces which still find 
their most effectual outlet through 
‘‘ private enterprise’? some of the 
events of the week would provide ll 
that was required. While the charac- 
teristics of two of the more con- 
spicuous examples—the opening by 
1.C.I., Ltd., at Wilton of great new 
sections of plant with impressive 
potentialities {page 381)—and_ the 
collaborative plan to place much more 
British machinery in Canadian mar- 
kets (page 394) are highly enterpris- 
ing and anything but private, the 
loose description as private enterprise 
serves well enough, indicating that 
they owe little or nothing to State 
planning or administrative decisions. 
Both those undertakings hold out 
more promise of promoting a healthy 
economy than it is common to find in 
anything normally emanating from 
Whitehall. A lively appreciation of 
that point may have moved the I.C.I. 
chairman to drop for a moment his 
customary non-partisan outlook to 
remind the company’s guests at Wilton 
this week how fruitless under Govern- 
ment auspices would have been the 
inspiration which is now leading into 
great new fields of chemical produc- 
tion. As Lord McGowan knows well, 
as do all others who have shared similar 
experience of initiative in chemical 
affairs, here there are no precedents 
or departmental minutes for guidance, 
nor could there be any acceptable 
Parliamentary answer to the host of 
critics of a proposal such as I.C.I’s. to 
spend £22 millions—as a_ start—in 
implementing intangible ideas. 


Plant for Canada 


HE current proposals to press 
home every advantage that 
market investigation and co-operative 
salesmanship can secure for British 
plant and machinery in the potentially 


rich markets of Canada are a decidedly 
heartening example of the self help, on 
the national scale, of the sort of which 
the associated chemical plant manu- 
facturers and a number of other trade 
groups have made _ good use _in- 
dividually. Some congratulation is 
owed to the Government in this regard 
for the perception which has permitted 
the offer of loans, if required, towards 
the support of this sales campaign, 
the need for which was made _ very 
plain by the U.K. Engineering Mission 
on its return from Canada last 
autumn. Makers of chemical plant 
and equipment are entitled to perform 
a very important part in _ future 
operations in Canada, regardless of 
the more obvious advantages of the 


neighbouring chemical plant _ pro- 
ducers of the U.S.A. Some of the 
evidence in support of that was 


mustered by American 
chemical engineers in congress in 
Canada last week, underlining the 
vast potentialities of Alberta and some 
other States for chemical production, 
if fuller use is made of great natural 
resources, notably coal and massive 
water power and opportunities for 
fertiliser production. Canada, how- 
ever, is not alone in affording great 
scope for British chemical plant, as 
the official record of international 
sales of ‘‘gas and chemical machinery”’ 
testifies. The return in July, for 
example, was £340,338—more_ than 
twice the value recorded in 1947—and 
the total for seven months, £2,105,565, 
showed proportionately the same rate 
of development. It is still necessary 
to queue for some categories of 
chemical plant. 


conveniently 


Soap Economics 


HE position of the soap manufac- 
turer all over the world has under- 
gone considerable change in_ recent 
times as a direct consequence of the 
competition oifered in certain sections 
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by the comparatively large number of 


synthetic detergents now on_ the 
market. In this country, a further 
factor has lately complicated the 
economics of soap manufacture, the 


industry having now been freed from 
most limitations of governmental con- 
trol. This much desired event, how- 
ever, brought its own problems to 
certain sections of the soap manufac- 
turing trade. Prior to the relaxation 
of control, a number of small firms cf 
recent growth had been making a 
living by supplying particular needs; 
this especially applied to the manufac- 
ture of household soaps. Now, with 
the freeing of raw material supplies, 
these firms find themselves at a distinct 
disadvantage in relation to the larger 
soap firms, capable of exercising some 
degree of raw materials sources. It 
would appear that a large amount of 
the pre-war volume of trade is reverting 
to the groups, both in household soaps 
and toilet lines. The manufacture of 
synthetic detergents is equally subject 
to the hazard of increasing competi- 
tion, and current information indicates 
that the plans for expansion of a num- 
ber of the smaller undertakings are 
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being given at least a second thought 
on this account. 


Little and Good 


HEMICAL literature is fertile in 
producing almost unimaginable 


concepts, yet seldom does it conjure 
up anything ag strange as the recent 
announcement of a method to produce 
** little hygroscopic good looking cal- 
cium nitrates.’’ That was met lately 
in the official Journal of Patents, 
whose responsibility for rendering in- 
telligible the basic facts of foreign 
workers’ ‘‘ patents open to public in- 
spection’’ demands qualities more 
fitted for a United Nations interpreter. 
It is a pity the explanation is probably 
so prosaic, forbidding flights of fancy 
which the enlivening entrance of such 
picturesque additions to the heavy 
chemical group would seem to invite. 
Some classical experiments in the 
hands of the adept and stylist legiti- 
mately have earned the epithet elegant, 
but even the electron microscope has 
so far proved incapable of revealing 
any of the fertilisers as winsome little 
objects. 





Competing Claims 


ONCRETE evidence of the beightened 

competition for the more aodle werkers 
required for scientific research in its many 
departments has been provided by Dr. 

K. Slater, secretary of the Agricul- 
tural Research Council, who has Grawn 
attention also to the problem represented 
by the disparity between the remunera- 
tion which different branches of research 
can offer. 

Dr. Slater, describing recently before 
the Parliamentary and Scientific Com- 
mittee the work and plans of his own 
research council, said that one of their 
worries was the difficulty in getting first- 
class people. In spite of the increased 
numbers that were going through univer- 
sities, there did not seem to ‘be an in- 
creased number of first-class workers. 
This was rather alarming, because one of 
the problems was what to do with lower 
quality scientists. 

The council had to consider how many 
of these people could be carried, and how 
best they could be carried to produce use- 
ful results. Dr. Slater felt that the agri- 


for Research Staffs 


cultural research workers had not had a 
fair share of higher grade people in the 
past. Medical work had previously had a 
greater attraction for scientists than 
agriculture. 

“The council was disturbed by the very 
rapid rises in salary rates, particularly in 
medical work and universities. Until they 
could get some adjustment for the people 
in the Research Institutes, they were likely 
to lose some who had common interests 
with medicine, and their recruitment was 
likely to be hampered. It was no use 
assuming that scientists were not in- 
terested in money. In present financial 
circumstances, they were bound to be 
interested. 

In its direction of research projects, the 
council noted that the brilliant research 
worker needed neither direction or con- 
trol; all that was required was to make 
his path easy. Unfortunately, he turned 
up only too rarely, and the majority of 
research workers required varying degrees 
of control, both in the allocation of funds 
and in the direction of effort. 
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NEW CENTRE OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
Decisive Stage in I.C.I’s Wilton Plants 


HE completion of a further important 
stage in the development by Imperial 
Chemical Industries at Wilton, Tees-side, 
of ** a centre of modern chemical industry 
to which the world’ s scientists may weil 
pay pilgrimage’’ was_ signalised on 
Wednesday by a reception at which the 
Press and a large body of specialists were 
given facilities to examine this giant 
group of chemical Tore se 
The foregoing description of what 
Wilton may represent when further stage 
in the £22 million development to yield 
many new or uncommon _ chemical 
materials are completed was given by the 
chairman, Lord McGowan, following an 
inaugural luncheon. The chairman 
reviewed at full length what has been 
achieved on the 2000-acre site in what was 
once the Tees-side ‘‘ depressed area ’’ and 
interpreted many of the incidental results, 
from the point of view of national econo- 
mics and prestige, likely to flow from ‘‘the 
greatest single project ever in Britain’s 
chemical history.” 


Freedom to Experiment 


He said at the outset: ‘* This 1s not an 
occasion for expressing political views, 
but I cannot refrain from making the 
observation that I cannot conccive of 
Wilton, as we visualise it. being under- 
taken by a nationalised company. While, 
by and large, we are following an estab- 
lished practice elsewhere, here we are in 
some directions dipping into the unknown, 
which is a sine qua non of the progress 
and success of a company of the size and 
importance of ours, and with such wide 
ramifications. That being so, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine such a vast scheme as the 
one in which we are involved not coming 
under some form of public criticism, such 
as a Select Committee on Expenditure, or 
even criticism in the House of Commons 
itself, because of this huge expenditure, 
some of which is being employed in 
following up to the manufacturing stage 
research carried on in the laboratories. 

In his view of the stage reached in the 
present development the- chairman said 
that general site development for the 
operation of the Stage I plants was well 
advanced. The main road system was 
substantially finished, as well as many of 
the subsidiary roads for the operation of 
Plastics Division plants and for the con- 
struction of the plants for the manufacture 
of chemicals from petroleum. 


Good progress was being made with the 
construction of internal railways and with 
the rail connection to the site; the latter 
would operate about the summer of next 
year. The main stores were in full opera- 
tion and the instrument service station 
was now being brought into use. 


Power Plant 


The foundations for the power station 
were now being constructed, but owing 
to the long delivery period for the high- 
pressure coal-fired boilers and the turbo- 
alternators the first units will not be in 
operation until the spring cf 1951. The 
steam requirements of the site between 
now and then could be met by the two 
intermediate-pressure oil-fired boilers, the 
official trials of which are due to start on 
19 September; and the electrical require- 
ments were being met by a link with the 
public supply, the capacity of which was 
being increased in steps to 30,000 kVA 
when it would be enough to serve as 
standby to the generators to be installed 
in the Wilton power station. 

The first two divisional plants to come 
into production, the chairman continued, 
were the Plastics division’s plants to make 
respectively Perspex sheet and _ phenol 
formaldehyde (PF) moulding powder. In 
the Perspex plant, preduction at a limited 
rate had already started, and the whole 
of the plant should be complete by the 
end of September. 


More Perspex 


Additional capacity for Perspex was re- 
quired to meet increases in home demand, 
and an export trade which has grown from 
nothing to something like £3 million 
annually, In addition to direct exports, 
there are valuable home uses for Perspex in 
the form of lighting fittings, domestic and 
hotel fitments, motor car fittings and 
corrugated roof-lighting material. 

On the PF plant, successful operating 
trials had been in progress on various 
sections of the process during the past 
few weeks, but plant erection would not 
be completely finished until early next 
-—* 

Each of the existing plants was firmly 
based on at least one major activity, and 
at Wilton it was decided to have two— 
the cracking of oil for the production of 
basic organic chemicals and the electro- 
lysis of brine for the production of 
chlorine and caustic soda. 
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At Billingham they already had a con- 
siderable stake in the production of 
organic chemicals derived from the 
hydrogenation of creosote oil. The oil 
cracker would extend this interest, and 
would, in fact, provide the basic raw 

materials for a large new petroleum 
chemical industry—a new field of chemi- 
cal activity and one demanding the 
sities application of a technique new 
to the company. 

The intention was to crack hydrocarbon 
oils imported from the Middle East, 
breaking down of oil to give simpler raw 
materials for chemical processes. In the 
present state of world economy and tech- 
nical knowledge, petroleum was a much 
more attractive starting point for such 
processes. 


Sources of Plastics and Textile 


Two very important products of the 
cracker would be ethylene and propylene. 
Ethylene will be the raw material of poly- 
thene plastic, at present made at the 
Winnington works of the Alkali Division, 
which originated it. Ethylene glycol 
would also be produced from Wilton ethy- 
lene—as an anti-freeze mixture, and as a 
raw material of I.C.I.’s promising new 
textile fibre Terylene. 

The happy proximity of Wilton works 
to the Billingham plant across the river 
had permitted them to be connected by 
pipe lines nearly 10 miles long, carried 
under the bed of the Tees. Tussah the 
pipe line propylene will pass to the 
Billingham plant where it will be con- 
verted into acetone via isopropanol. Ace- 
tone was vital for the manufacture of 
Perspex and as a solvent for paint and 
leathercloth—I.C.I. products with con- 
siderable export promise; acetone is also 
an essential raw material in the manufac- 
ture of cordite. 


Wilton would also pipe butane to 
Billingham, where it will be blended in 


petrol or sold as domestic gas. A stream 
of mixed hydrogen and methane will also 
be sent to Billingham to be used to make 
hydrogen and so save coke in the manu- 
facture of fertilisers. 

Finally, the motor spirit from the 
cracker would also be piped to Billingham 
for blending with Billingham petrol. 

“You may ask,’ commented Lord 
McGowan, “* what all this means in terms 
of the national economy. Besides secur- 
ing the home production of numerous 
chemical products vital for Britain’s 
future, and our own use, it will also mean 
a significant saving in dollars. Both poly- 
thene and ethylene oxide have hitherto 
had to be made from molasses, which is 
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largely imported from the dollar area. 
Finally, we shall have raised the home pro 
duction of high- quality motor spirit. 

The second major activity at Wilton 
would be the manufacture of chlorine and 
caustic soda, vast tonnages of which were 
essential for many basic industries. A 
capacity would be provided, which, to- 
gether with existing I.C.I, plants, would 
take care of the likely de mand—home and 
export—in any foreseeable future. 

A huge centre of chemical industry like 
Wilton required vast quantities of steam 
and electricity for its operation. Both 
steam and electric power would be genera- 
ted from Durham coal, and steam wouid 
be used in a way that seemed to disprove 
the old adage that ‘‘ you cannot eat your 
cake and have it too’’! Steam would be 
generated at extremely high pressures, to 
make electricity by passing through the 
turbines. The once-used steam would be 
employed again, at intermediate or low 
pressures, in the chemical processes. 

A 300-ft. chimney, and installations of 
cyclones and_ electrostatic precipitators 
for cleaning waste gases before they go 
into the chimney, would ensure that 
Wilton brought no dust or smoke problem. 

** When, 33 years ago, we announced 
the Wilton project,’’ added Lord McGowan, 
‘““we said that our intention was ‘ to 
create on this site an industrial enterprise 
on the most modern and efficieut lines, 
and one which in layout, appearance and 
amenities will 


compare favourably with 
any to be found anywhere else in the 
world.’ I leave you to judge if we have 


not laid a sound basis on which to build 
such an enterprise. 


Rewards of Research 


‘I have said that in some directions we 
are dipping into the unknown, but what 
We are doing in that connection is due to 
intensive research during .the past years. 
I have made it public knowledge thet our 
company spends £4 million ver annum on 
research and development; all we under- 
take under those headings cannot’ be 
successful; but I can assure you that that 
huge outlay has paid us handsomely, and 
while we may be facing a period of 
recession in the demand for our products 
we shall not put a brake cn the money 
we are spending in those directions.” 


Cheaper Naphthenic Acid 
Shell Chemicals, Ltd., announces that 
the price of its naphthenic acid N.A.17 
has been reduced by £5 per ton. Repre- 
sentative new prices are: 40 gal. drums, 
£68 10s. per ton; 10 tons up, £65 10s, per 
ton, 
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Basic Chemicals in June 
Levels of Production and Consumption Maintained 
RODUCTION and consumption levels thousands) was as follows: coke ovens, 


of basic chemicals in June showed 
little variation, compared with the previ- 
ous month. There was a slight decrease 
in consumption below the levels of June 
1948, while stocks generally, tended to 
show an improvement over the same 
period last year. 

Estimated numbers of employed _ for 
June showed a slight increase since May 


chemicals and dyes, explosives 249.2 (182.8 
men, 66.4 women); paints and varnishes 
37.8 (26.5 men, 11.3 women); oils, greases, 
glue, etc., 64.2 (51.0 men, 13.2 women); 


pharmaceutical, toilet preparations, etc., 
$1.6 (41.0 men, 40.6 women). 


These figures and the tables given below 
are abstracted from the latest issue of the 


in some sections of the chemical and allied Monthly Digest of Statistics, No. 44, 
trades. Distribution of workers (in August. (HMSO, 2s. 6d.). 
June, 1949 June, 1945 
Thousand Tons Thousand Tons 
Production Consumption Stocks Production Consumption Stocks 
Sulphuric acid 5 132.0 129.2° 129.0 
Sulphur 26.1* 95.4* 22.0* 86.4* 
Pyrites 16.0* 70.0* 16.8* 70.0* 
Spent oxide 15.5* 171.0* 17.0* 159.0* 
Molasses (cane and bee t) 9.8 24.9% 288.0 10.9 28.3 192.5 
Industrial alcohol (mil .bulk gal. ) 1.83 2.12 4.61 1.93 2.3 7.07 
superphosphate 17.6 16.3 9.3 
Compound fertilisers ; pon oo. S282 94.4 100.1 80.0 
Liming materials ane i 432.6 391.2 - 
Ammonia Nea wai — 6.53* 5.69 - 6.37 .93 
Nitrogen content of nitrogenous 
fertilisers sae sas - 20.56 15.55 20.74 19. 16 — 
Phosphate rock 77.4 206.7 75.8 192.4 
Virgin aluminium 2.65 13.4 2.53 14.7 
Virgin copper 29.4 27.0 32.6 84.7 
Virgin zine 13.6 75.4 19.8 51.1 
Refined lead 13.4 59.6 13.0 28.0 
Tin a 1.92 22.0 2.26 15.2 
Zine concentrates 11.4 31.0 14.9 45.0 
Magnesium 0.47 0.41 0.29 0.36 
Pig iron , ‘a sare oe ie 177.0* 436.0* 171.0* 272.0° 
Steel ingots and castings (including 
alloys) .. ae ax ... 244.0% 1,177.0 232.0* — 8386.0 
Rubber : Reclaimed ’ 0.35 0.45 3.43 0.55 0.54 3.96 
Natural (ine luding latex) 3.46 43.1 4.11 135.8 
Syhthetic 0.05 1.63 0.05 2.19 
* July. + Distilling only. t May 





Esso’s Rapid Headway at Fawley 


INCE construction began, less than 

three months ago, of the £37.5 million 
Esso refinery at Fawley, near Southamp- 
ton, progress has been so rapid that work 
is already over a month ahead of schedule. 
This promises well for the attainment of 
the target date, January 1952, when it is 
expected that this project to refine over 
five million tons of petroleum products a 
year, will be completed. 


The first phase of the- construction is 
primarily concerned with building a labour 
camp. When this phase has been com- 
pleted by November, a camp for the first 
750 resident construction workers will have 
been provided 


A temporary hospital and an architect- 
designed cinema for 500, with many other 


amenities, will be operating by the end of 
this year, when a total of about 1400 men 
will be on the site. 

Among the _ preliminaries construc- 
tion are the shifting of well over 
1 million cu. yd. of earth and gravel, and 
the drilling of six fresh water wells, each 
700 ft. deep. By the time the refinery is 
completed some five miles of roads and 
three miles of railway track will have been 
laid. A large permanent steel-framed 
building, 300 ft. long and 180ft. wide, 
containing all workshops and warehouses 
as well as many offices, is being erected. 
By this means unsightly huts and tempor- 
ary buildings will be reduced to a mini- 
mum during the construction period, and 
a large proportion of the construction 
force will be able to work under cover. 


to 
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EUROPEAN CHEMICAL PROGRAMMES 
Disproportionate Expansion By Some OEEC Countries ? 


HE report of the Chemical Products 

Committee of the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation, just 
issued, which is based on its examination 
of the recovery programmes of the partici- 
pating countries for the period 1948-1952, 
contains a note of warning. 


This says: ‘‘ It is necessary to consider 
well, before carrying into practice the vast 
schemes for the construction of new plants 
which the dollar shortage and the increase 
in demand have led most participating 
countries to prepare, whether these pro- 
jects constitute a viable whole and whether 
they will not result in a level of produc- 
tion for export which those countries which 
are traditional markets may not be able 
to absorb because they, too, are equipping 
themselves.”’ 


Alarming Shortages 


The most striking feature of the imme- 
diate post-war period, says the report, has 
been the elimination of Germany, as an 
exporter of chemical products, from the 
world market in which she formerly held 
first place. In addition, when one con- 
siders the destruction suffered by certain 
participating countries, together with the 
general shortage of coal and power, it is 
easy to realise the alarming shortage of 
chemical products and fertilisers in most 
countries. It has therefore been essential 
to discover a new source of supply in the 
U.S.A., where the chemical industry has 
developed considerably as a result of the 
war. 

Simultaneously with the breakdown of 
European supplies, demand has increased 
considerably compared with that of the 
pre-war period. In the case of fertilisers, 
this is as a result of the improverishment 


of the soil during the war, and of the 
TABLE 1: 
1947 
Actual Actual 


production 
Nitrogenous fertilisers 1,033,000 
Soluble — ates 


Potash 983,000 


INTERNATIONAL FERTILISER 


consumption 
1,061,000 


1,308,000 


efforts made in most countries for increas 
ing agricultural production to cope with 
the shortage of foodstuffs. In the case of 
other products, the greater demand has 
come as the result of technical progress 
which has greatly increased the various 
methods of application. 

When the national programmes are 
examined together, the position which will 
emerge in 1952-1953 is shown by the 
figures (Table 1), which are, of course, 
only approximations. 

In this table, the figures for nitrogenous 
fertilisers are given in metric tons of pure 
nitrogen; those for soluble phosphates in 


metric tons of P,O;; and those for potash 
in metric tons of K:0. 
The position of sulphur (i.e., total sul- 


phur) presents a picture with an entirely 
opposite angle, in that estimated consump- 
tion is about two-and-a-half times that of 
estimated production. The figures in 
Table 2, for those countries from which the 
committee has received replies, exclude 
Portugal, which is a large producer. 

For the purpose of these estimates 
pyrites is taken as having an average sul- 
phur content of 45 per cent, 

Trends in the development of dyestuffs 
are indicated by the following figures :— 
Production in 1947: 82,000 tons; produc- 
tion in 1952-1953: 163,000 tons (of which 
exports are estimated at 80,000 tons). 

It is estimated that the production of 
plastic raw materials may rise from 151,300 
tons in 1947 to 476,500 tons in 1952- 1953. 
This takes into account phenoplast resins, 
aminoplast resins, vinylic resins, cellulose 
products (including film base), and _ all 
other plastic raw materials. 

In a wider survey of the questions 
involved, it is pointed out that part of the 


ESTIMATES 
1948-1949 
Estimated 
consumption 
1,319,000 


Programme 
Estimated 
production 

1,392,000 


1952-1953 
Estimated 
consumption 
1,867,900 
2,847,500 
2,369,000 


Programme 
Estimated 
production 
2,187,000 
3,314,000 
1,800,000 


1,263,000 1,599,000 


[n metric tons 


TABLE 2: SULPHUR PROGRAMME 
1947 1948-1949 Programme 1952-1953 
Actual Actual Estimated Estimated Estimated Estimated 
production consumption production consumption production consumption 
1,274,000 2,403,000 1,416,000 2,848,000 1,792,000 4,257,000 
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apparent surplus of production over con- 
sumption of nitrogenous fertilisers, as 
shown in the plans of the various coun- 
tries, will be absorbed in the manufacture 
of technical products (explosives, chemi- 
cal synthesis and plastic raw materials), 
whisk some countries have included in 
their — estimates, and which may 
be culated at about 150,000 tons, 


Scaling Down 


A group of experts from the nitrogen 
industry in Belgium, Franee, Norway, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom and the 
Bizone has examined the absorptive 
capacity of the participating countries and 
has considered the experience of the 1947- 
1948 season and also the first five months 
of the 1948-1949 season. From their know- 
ledge of the markets, the group has con- 
cluded that the figure of 1.9 million tons 
would probably be too high and should be 
reduced to approximately 1.7 million tons. 
However, in view of the urgent need to 
increase agricultural production in West- 
ern Europe, as forecast in the interim 
report on the joint recovery programme, 
it is deemed necessary to pursue the 
examination of this question in close colla- 


boration with the food and agriculture 
committee. 
The Chemical Products Committee de- 


cided to form a working party to under- 
take the task of carrying out a more 
thorough examination of the production 
and consumption figures for nitrogenous 
fertilisers for the year 1952-1953. In its 
estimate of nitrogenous fertiliser require- 
ments in 1952-1953 the working party 
should take into account the  con- 
clusions reached in the studies undertaken 
in the agricultural field. If these conclu- 
sions confirm that the production of nitro- 


genous fertilisers in the participating 
countries in 1952-1953 will exceed these 
countries’ own requirements, it will be 


necessary to make a detailed examination 
of foreign markets in order to establish the 


advisability of a certain number of the 
suggested extensions. ~ 
It should be pointed out that, even 


before the war, the participating countries 
supplied nitrogenous fertilisers to certain 
non-participating countries in which the 
industry either did not cover or only 
partially covered the ‘Yequirements of 
agriculture. It will be necessary to study 
the extent to which it will be possible to 
keep these markets open. It can, how- 
ever, be stated that certain non-partipa- 
ting countries, mainly Spain, Argentina, 
Egypt, India, Australia, which were tradi- 
tional exports markets, are now equipping 
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themselves in order to satisfy, at least 
partially, their own requirements. 

As regards rock phosphate, the report 
recalls that the only producer among the 
participating countries is French North 
Africa (Algeria, French Morocco, and 
Tunisia). Production from this area in 
1952-1953 is estimated at 7 million tons, 
and this roughly corresponds to the total 
quantitative requirements of the participa- 
ting countries. It is probable that this 
esimate will be increased considerably in 
order to make possible substantial exports 
to non-participating countries. 

In addition to the increased output, it 
is thought that there will be some changes 
in the grade of material to be produced, 
i.e., an increased production of higher- 
content phosphates (65/77 per cent of tri- 
calcic phosphate) instead of low-content 
phosphates (58/65 per cent). Thus pro- 
duction will then keep abreast of changes 
in demand. 

In regard to potash, the following mea- 
sures are thought necessary—apart from 
supplies of power—for the achievement of 
the production estimates: Intensive 
mechanisation of the mines; application of 


new methods for treating crude salts; and 
repairs to war damage. 
Apart from potash and sulphur, the 


report states in a chapter devoted to con- 
clusions, the participating countries should 
by 1952 be in a position to meet, and possi- 
bly exceed their own requirements. 


Detailed study of the factors involved 
has shown that, if situations similar to 
those existing before the war are to be 
avoided—particularly as regards nitrogen 
dyestuffs—in some instances there is need 
for extreme caution when setting up new 
capacity. 

Further Investigations Projected 

Finally, it is thought necessary to 
undertake additional studies in connection 
with some of the problems considered. 
These can be divided into two groups: 
(1) Surplus production in the participating 
countries: nitrogenous fertilisers; solu- 
ble phosphates (with the possible effects 
on the production of rock phosphates); 


dyestuffs. _ (2) Deficitary production in 
the participating countries: sulphur (in 
liaison with sulphuric acid and_ soluble 


phosphates), 


In addition, it has been considered desir- 
able to begin the study of a new problem 


which has already been touched upon, 
namely chemicals derived from oil, so as 


to determine upon the best possible condi- 
tions for this new industry from its start. 
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The Scottish Industries Exhibition 
Wide Range of By-Product Chemicals 


FR ie geote vd essentially concerned with 
steel production, the Colville Group in 
Scotland has a very considerable interest 
in the by-products deriving from its manu- 
facturing programme, as exemplified at 
the Scottish Industries Exhibition, in Glas- 
gow, which closed to-day. Its existing 
range from Tollcross Works includes ben- 
zol, naphthalene, tar, toluol and xylol. 
Its display in Glasgow throws interesting 
light on original work which has been done 
to enlarge the industrial by-products of 
steel production, such as the new con- 
crete aggregate. 
Variety of Products 


The range of production of the Dis- 
tillers Co., Ltd., in the chemical and allied 
fields was also demonstrated. Each of the 
major companies in the group was repre- 
sented in the exhibit, revealing how widely 
the manufactures of the various under- 
takings are spread in the industrial field, 
from plastics to insecticides, dyestuffs and 
aspirin and the expanding yield of anti- 
biotics. 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., had 
a composite exhibit of the products of its 
several units in Scotland, including the 
Nobel Division at Ardeer, which is devoted 
to the manufacture of explosives and, 
more recently, to the development of the 
new fibre Ardil. In this connection 
the company is building a new factory at 
Dumfries, where production of Ardil 
will be developed in due course. Other 
1.C.I. Scottish units cover paints, metals, 
pharmaceuticals, and dyestuffs, the latter 
at Grangemouth being of major impor- 
tance. 

Detergents 


Progress in the synthetic detergents field 
in Scotland was also well demonstrated. 
John Paterson & Co., Ltd., of Glasgow, 
makers of the soap-based Clensel, has 
added to its productions a new chemically- 
based detergent, Verdol. 

Irano Products, Ltd., who introduced 
Irancpol some 18 months ago, has now 
altered the name of this to By-Prox for 
the domestic market, and Comprox for 
the industrial market. Competition in 
this field in Scotland is increasing, with 
the advent of a number of new synthetic 
detergents made by Scottish firms. 

The Hunter Machine Co., Ltd., exhibited 
its patented Hunter emulsifier. This is 
claimed to be the only machine yet pro- 


duced which mixes, emulsifies and homo- 


genises in one unit, and at the same time. | 


The unit is now being supplied in its latest 
form to the food, bakery, chemical, phar 
maceutical and paint industries, and 
expansion of the plant at Nitshill 
become necessary to meet the expansion of 
business. 


Timber Substitute 

A section of a structural steel building 
was included in the exhibit of Fredk. 
Braby & Co., Ltd., incorporating copper 
roofing used in conjunction with wood 
wool slabs. With this roofing method, 
timber is almost entirely superseded, and 
the roof is claimed to have very high 
thermal insulating quality. 

The Cintel industrial electronic 
detector was_ exhibited by 
Television, Ltd. This is an 
inspection apparatus 
metal inclusions in 
toilet preparations, 
Also included in this 
scopes for laboratory 


metal! 
Cinema- 
automatic 
for the detection of 
chemicals, plastics, 
rubber, food, etc. 
exhibit were oscillo- 
and industrial use. 





New Service Laboratory 


THE wider use of synthetic detergents 
and wetting agents and their introduction 


into new fields is the object of a new 
department, a customer service labora- 
ory, which the technical service depart 


ment of Shell Chemicals, Ltd., has opened 


at Imperial House, Manchester Road, 
Bradford. The laboratory will be 
equipped with advanced apparatus for 


dealing with problems relating to wetting 
and detergency and the application of 
Shell chemical products in the dyeing and 
finishing .sections of industry. 

The new service is intended to provide 


rapidly any information needed relating 
to the uses of the established products 
such as Teepol and Lensex, with the 


further aim of assisting users as fully as 
possible in applying new and improved 
methods of utilising these materials on a 
bulk scale. 

The chemist-in-charge 
Keighley, who has had some 20 years’ 
experience in process control, analysis 
and research work, both in textiles them- 
selves and on the auxiliary products used. 
He will be assisted by a team of techni- 
cians. 


will be Mr. G. 
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COMBUSTION CONTROL OF LIQUIDS 


Attempts to Secure a 
XPLORATION of the behaviour of 


certain oils in small scale fires and the 
behaviour of combustible liquids under 
fire conditions without large-scale trials 
are given in ‘‘ Fire Research, 1948,’" the 
report of The Fire Research Board, pub- 
lished for the Department of Scientilic 
and Industrial Research and Fire Offces’ 
Committee (HMSO, Is, 2d.). : 

The burning of a variety of oil products 
in large tanks of 40 to 6000-gal. capacity 
has been the subject of earlier reports 
(Fire Research Board, 1947, and the 
Journal of the Institute of Petroleum, 33, 
158-85). 

In experiments in vessels ranging from 
3 to 9in. in diameter, with a number of 
oils of the hot-zone- forming type. the 
phenomenon of hot-zone formation was 
reproduced on the laboratory scale when 
the tank was not less than about 7m, in 
diameter and was well lagged to eliminate 
undue loss of heat from the walls. 

When the size of the tank was further 
reduced or the tank was not sufficiently 
lagged the definition of the hot-zone 
decreased and in extreme cases no forma- 
tion of hot-zone could be detected. 

The rate of formation of  hot-zone 

varied with the scale of the experiment, 
as shown in the accompanying table :— 


VARIATION OF RATE OF FORMATION OF HOT-ZONE IN 
POOL FUEL OIL (STANDARD BATCH) WITH SIZE OF TANK 
Rate of assimilation of cold oil into 

hot zone 

Diameter of vessel 
in./hr. 1b/ft®?/min 


3 in. 3-5 0.2-0.3 
7 in. ‘an — 5 0.4 
om a 9 0.7 
"es ae 14 1.1 

The report observes that fires in liquid 
fuel _ storage installations present a 
special hazard, the method of dealing 


with which will depend both on the fuel 
itself and on the type of installation. In 
the last annual report some details were 
given of the results of experiments on the 
inhibition of the combustion of certain 
pure compounds by the ‘addition of a 
volatile inhibitor to the liquid phase. 
Under these conditions the effective- 
ness of the inhibitor depends not only on 
its capacity to prevent flame propagation 
when present in the vapour phase, but 
also on the relative volatilities of com- 
bustible and inhibitor which determine 


Harmless Inhibitor 


the concentrations in the vapour phase, 
It is possible with a given liquid com- 
bustible to select an inhibitor with a 
much greater vapour pressure so that in 
some mixtures of the two the vapour in 
equilibrium with the mixture is non- 
inflammable although the vapour of the 
same composition as the liquid phase 
would be inflammable. 

The possibility therefore exists of pro- 
tecting liquid fuel installations by the 
addition of an inhibitor to the fuel, such 
that the vapour above the liquid cannot 
be ignited by a momentary source of 
ignition, although the liquid is still in- 
flammable on complete volatilisation. 

The practicability of protecting typical 
commercial fuels by this method was fully 
explored. Aviation spirit and aviation 
kerosene were chosen as examples of their 
respective ciasses of fuels and as likely to 
present the greatest practical difficulties. 
The inhibitors used are detailed in Table 
2, which shows the concentration of extin- 
guisher (per cent by weight of solution) 
required to produce a mixture in which 
the vapour in equilibrium with it will 
neither ignite nor propagate combustion. 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF INHIBITOR (BY WEIGHT OF SOLUTION) 
REQUIRED TO YIELD NON-INFLAMMABLE EQUILIBRIUM 


VAPOUR 
Combustible 
Inhibitor 
n-hexane Aviation Aviation 
spirit kerosene 
Methyl bromide CH,Br 21 24 1.5 
Methyliodide CH,I ... 64 62 341 
Dichlorodifluoromethane 
CF,CI, (Freon 12) ... (a) (c) 1.2 
Chlorotrifluoromethane 
CF,CI (Freon 13) (a) (c) 0.3 (b) 
Sulphur hexafluoride 
SF, oss woe (a) (c) (a) 


(a) Not tested. 

(b) But protection time very short. 

(c) No protection could be achieved within the limit 
conditions dictated by the requirement that the total 
vapour pressure should not exceed one atmosphere. 


The duration of protection was deter- 
mined by the rate of loss of vapour, since 
the relative concentration of inhibitor 
decreased as the mixture evaporated. 

The results made it clear that the 
method is not practicable for aviation 
spirit with the inhibitors at present avail- 
able, and is of doubtful practicability for 
kerosene, 


This work was carried out by a mem- 
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ber of the Joint Fire Research Organisa- 
iion, working at Imperial College in the 
Department of Chemical Technology 
under the guidance of Dr, A. Gaydon. 
It was undertaken with the ‘object of 
elucidating the mechanism of flame inhi- 
bition by organic halides such as methyl 
bromide. 

In last year’s report it was shown that 
when methyl bromide or bromine was 
added to oxy-hydrogen flames, the emis- 
sion spectra of bromide oxide (BrO) and 


molecular bromine (Br:+) could be 
cbserved. 
Iodine Effects 
Similar work with iodine and methyl 


iodide has shown that in the same condi- 
tions the corresponding IO and I.+ radi- 
cals were present and the IO bands were 
sufficiently sharp to enable an analysis to 
be made, from which the dissociation 
energy of IO was calculated to be approxi- 
mately 44 keal (Nature, 1948, 162, 108). 

The halogen oxides were detected in the 
lower part of the flames; thus indicating 
that they occurred as a result of oxida- 
tion by the oxygen itself rather than by 
a secondary reaction involving the com- 
bustible gases. 

The reaction might occur as the result 
of direct oxidation or through a chain 
reaction involving the intermediate forma- 
tion of a peroxide. 

An attempt was made to decide this 
point by introducing the halogens into 
methyl alcohol flames, since the oxidation 
of methyl alcohol may be assumed to in- 
volve the formation of peroxides. In 
these experiments the presence of BrO 
and IO radicals was detected but not that 
of the ClO radicals. 

This work has now been concluded: 
interesting data on the behaviour of the 
halides in flames have been obtained but 
the mechanism by which they extinguish 
flames has not yet been elucidated. 

For this purpose, the observations re- 
corded in this and last year’s reports must 
be supplemented by work on the more 
purely chemical investigations of the 
reactions involved. Arrangements have 
been made for this work to be carried out 
extramurally at the Imperial College of 
Science. 

The report discloses that the pressure 
of other work restricted studies of the 
use of water sprays in fire extinction. 
Some progress has been made, however, in 
developing a_ technique for examining 
sprays. A_ micro-projector has_ been 
adapted so that spray droplets collected 
in oil may be photographed immediately, 
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and a micro-second flash unit has been 


constructed to study the manner in 
which sprays are produced, 


An apparatus has been designed which 
will enable the production of sprays of | 
known, and approximately uniform, drop- | 


let size, and which will permit variation 
in the size of drops and in the rate of 
delivery; it is to be used in the extinction 
of a standard oil fire. The principle of 
the method is that described by 


(Journal of Scientific Instruments, 24, 


98-101). 
Other fire resistance tests of interest 
carried out during the year _ included 


structural aspects of fires in buildings. 

At the request of the Fire Grading of 
Buildings Committee of the Building 
Research Board and the Fire Offices’ Com- 
mittee, experiments were made to evalu- 
ate the hazard of methyl methacrylate 
sheets when used for windows. 

Earlier investigations carried out for 
the committee, and experience gained 
from reports of fires in which the material 
had been involved, had indicated the 
possible hazard of its use in roof lights, 
and it was required to supplement this 
information by investigations to deter- 
mine the hazard of use in vertical open- 
ings, 

Comparison with Plywood 


It was known that a sheet of this plas- 


Lane | 


peers = 


tic can be ignited by matches, and that | 
once alight it will continue to burn with- | 


out the aid of supporting radiation. 

It was considered desirable that the 
experiments should also compare the beha- 
viour of the plastic with some well-known 
combustible such as plywood, and that 
comparative figures should be obtained 
for the intensities of supporting radiation 
necessary to permit ignition by small 
igniting sources. 

Experiments showed that a 0.5 g hard- 
board brand was the smallest which would 
ignite a sheet of methyl methacrylate; 
plywood was not brought to the stage of 
self-maintained combustion even by an 


18 g brand (the largest size practicable in | 


the experiment). 
were exposed to various intensities of 
radiation for different times and a small 
pilot flame was moved rapidly over the 
surface. 

Under these conditions methyl metha- 
crylate required a higher intensity of 
radiation than did plywood. It must be 
remembered, however, that at this and 
any intermediate radiation intensity the 
plastic would have been readily ignited 
by a small persistent source of ignition. 


Sheets of both materials | 
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The Basis of Thermostatic Control 


Elements which Determine Instrumental Performance 
by LEO WALTER, A.M.I.Mech.E., A.M.I.H.V.E., M.Inst.F., etc. 


PREREQUISITE to understanding 

of thermostatic control of manufactur- 
ing processes in industry is a basic know- 
ledge of plant technology and of thermo- 
metry. Temperature measurement is, of 
course, the basic condition for thermostatic 
control, so that some familiarity with 
industrial types of thermometers and 
pyrometers is necessary. 

Control of temperature of an industrial 
oven, dryer, process tank, etc., intro- 
duces additional factors. After the tem- 
perature has been correctly measured, a 
detected overrun or underrun of process 
temperature is expected to be corrected 
fully automatically by a temperature regu- 
lator. Quite simply, this requires that 
the measurement of temperature shall be 
capable of initiating some form of impulse, 
derived from the detecting element. That 
impulse must usually be amplified in order 
to produce power for moving a_ final, 
regulating unit. This may be a valve, an 
air damper, a rheostat, or a relay with 


motor starters to pumps, fans, and 
machinery in general. Most measuring 
instruments for industrial use can be 


transformed into automatic controllers by 
adding to their basic measuring equipment 
a control mechanism and a regulating we. 
but not all thermometric devices lend 
themselves to this adaptation. 


Fixed Limits 


Automatic control instruments can_ be 
simple, or they can be elaborate. Their 
use depends on working conditions of the 
controlled thermal process, on the design 
of the plant equipment and, not least, on 
the amount of accuracy of control required 
by the user. 

Accuracy of control depends, however, 
not solely on what a potential user of 
thermostats wishes. Each heat flow pro- 
cess has, what is called “‘ Controllability,” 
which is an inherent quality of the process, 
Controllability limits accuracy of control, 
and renders some processes more control- 
lable than others. 

Before a user of thermostatic controllers 
can stipulate the degree of accuracy he 
requires, he should make sure that his 
requirements keep within the limits of 
the ‘inherent controllability of his plant, 
equipment and _ heat flow process. 
Obviously, the less exacting a user is in 


his claims for closeness of control, the 
simpler are the temperature regulators 
that can be successfully employed, 

Unnecessarily exacting claims for accu- 
racy of control lead, therefore, to need- 
lessly elaborate regulator types. On the 
other hand, it would be wrong to try to 
control by elementary means a heat flow 
process, difficult to control and requiring 
very close control. The choice of tne cor- 
rect controller type approximates to an 
art, practised by the control expert in 
close co-operation with the user of regu- 
lators. 

Basically Simple 

The purpose of this article is to fami- 
liarise users of temperature regulators 
with some of the basic principles to enable 
them to discuss thermostatic control prob- 
lems more effectively with the expert. 
Thermostatic control of heat flow processes 
is not a mystery, and its problems can be 
simplified, and tackled without using com- 
plicated mathematical formule. The prac- 
tical engineer is required to look at a 
control problem not merely from the pro- 
duction point of view, but also from the 
control angle. 

This might present some difficulty, but 


for the fact that many control prob- 
lems encountered in industry can _be 
related to a few basic operations. For 


example, heating liquid in an open vessel 
by means of direct steam injection, or 
alternatively by a steam coil, is en- 
countered in a great number of industrial 
thermostatic control problems. To that 
extent, a diversity of operations, such as 
thermostatic contro! of dye vats, of deter- 
gent tanks of bottle washers, of hot water 
storage tanks, of syrup tanks in confec- 
tionery manufacture are fundamentally 
identical as far as thermostatic control is 
concerned. 

What is required of a thermostatic valve 
is simply that it should adapt heat input 
to a liquid to the actual requirements of 
the process at any moment. Similarly, 
control of space heating, of performance 
by hot air driers, or of furnace tempera- 
ture are basically identical as far as 
thermostatic control is concerned. Blend- 
ing of hot and cold liquids, whether water, 
oil, or chemical solutions, is basically the 
same, although the processed fluids may 
be quite different. (Continued overleaf) 
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Appreciation of the basic principles of 
automatic control permits almost any user 
to identify the essentials of any simpler 
control problem encountered in routine 
work, and in more complex cases to fur- 
nish to the control expert all. the data 
which the latter requires. 


Process Analysis: 


One of the first considerations in setting 
up thermostatic control is whether the 
temperature to be regulated is indepen- 
dent of other process factors. This very 
often is the case, and such problems can 
then be satisfied by choosing the correct 
type and size of temperature controller 
and regulating unit. Other contro] prob- 
lems require ‘‘engineered control,’’ where- 
by not only temperature but also other 
related factors have to be controlled; for 
example, air temperature and humidity in 
hot air drying, or CO.-content and air/ 
fuel ratio in combustion control. 

Some temperature control problems can 
be solved by controlling a closely related 
process factor, which influences process 
temperature. By controlling the draught 
of a central heating hot water boiler, for 
example, hot water flow temperature can 
be kept constant. When controlling pres- 
sure of saturated steam, its temperature 
is also kept steady, and so on. This is 
called ‘“ indirect ’’ control and is some- 
‘Meee applied, where direct contro] is too 
difficult. 

To control vapour temperature in a 
still apparatus it may be easier to detect 
temperature changes from the liquor being 
drawn off than from a thermostat in the 
vapour space. In the instance of a chemi- 
cal condenser, the temperature of the 
cooling water outflow is a measure of 
the temperature of the cooled liquor, and 
the thermostat can thus be inserted into 
the cooling water outlet pipe, instead of 
into the liquor outflow pipe. 

The choice of the correct type of control 


instrument is not always easy. One heat 
flow process may permit very good con- 
trol, while the same plant in another 


factory may not yield to accurate control, 
when using exactly the same controller. 
The reason, which it is intended to illus- 
trate here, is that the influence of process 
characteristics under actual working con- 
ditions is the overriding factor for con- 
trollability. Neither the control instru- 
ment nor the plant is solely responsible for 
control results; the way in which both 
work together supplies the criterion for 
the choice of the correct thermostat. 

This point is not always fully realised, 
so that the wrong facts are singled out as 
the cause of failure of control. It is cus- 
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blame for 
instrument, 


tomary 
control 
without 
other 
plant design, and actual working cond.- | 
tions of the equipment. The 
prone to have an overriding influence on 
controllability. Often slight alterations 
of working conditions, or of plant design, 
may so improve controllability as to make 
thermostatic control entirely successful. 

A heat flow process may effect either 
heating, or cooling. A “heating medium”’ 
may be steam, hot water, gas or elec- 
tricity and the material to be heated— 
‘*the heated substance ’’—can be solid, 
liquid, or gas. Thermostatic control of 
a heat flow process then is required to 
balance input of heat at any moment with 
the process demand for heat. 
balance can be achieved in various ways. | 

While the purpose of a thermostatic con- 
troller is usually to keep process tempera- 
ture steady, industrial processing may 
require that temperature should follow a 
predetermined time schedule ‘ time-tem- 
perature ”? control or programme con- 
trol.’’ Programme contro] is widely used 
for controlling heat input into canning 
retorts, soaking pits, heat treatment 


to put the 
on the 


furnaces in general and hot air drying of | 


chemicals, etc. Programme controllers are 
also used to control several process vari- 
ables, together or in sequence. 

Broadly, industrial processes can be 
classified as batch processes or continuous 
processes. It is easy to apply the know- 
ledge derived from analysis of a con- 
tinuous process to batch process applica- 
tions, and the following therefore deals 
first with characteristics of continuous heat 
fiow processes. 

Time Lags 


Process lags play an important part in 
temperature control problems. For con- 
trol analysis, a simple heat exchanger has 
been chosen, transmitting heat from one 
substance to another through a separat- 
ing medium. 

Fundamentally, most processes which 
lend themselves to thermostatic control 
can be classified as heat exchanges. Steam- 
heated calorifiers transmit the heat from 
steam to water; air heater batteries from 
steam to air; oil coolers exchange heat 
from cooling water to the oil; brine coils 
in cold storage rooms reduce air tempera- 
ture. 

In a broader sense, a dye vat heated 
by direct steam injection can be regarded 
as being a heat exchanger, although no 
separating medium is used between the 
heating medium and the heated substance. 
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Fig. 1(a) represents symbolically a heat 
exchanger, having a separating heat ex- 
change surface between the heating 
medium and heated substance. The heat- 
ing (or cooling) medium passes through 
the lower section, and the top section 
symbolises the substance to be heated (or 
cooled). The volume of each section, i.e., 
the upper and the lower rectangle, repre- 
sents the heat capacity—B.Th.U. rating. 
The specific heat of a substance is a 
measure for absorption of heat per volume 
unit and per degree of temperature change. 

In Fig. 1(b), heat from the lower portion 
has to be transmitted to the upper section. 
A separating medium produces some 
impediment to heat transfer and provision 
must be made to overcome. thermal 
inertia. That presents two factors: (a) 
The heat content or heat capacity, and 
(b) the force necessary to exchange the 
heat from one medium to the other. 

An ideal heat exchanger would theo- 
retically have no time lags and there 
would be no resistance to the flow of 
B.Th.U’s. In practice, process time lags 
are unavoidable where heat flows and 
where changes in heat flow occur, which 
in turn produce change of process tem- 
perature. Disturbance in heat balance 
of a process has to be counteracted by the 
thermostatic controller in good time in 
spite of process lags. 


A practical example of a_ process 
analysis shows how process time lags 
influence thermostatic control. Fig. 1(c) 
shows a steam-heated hot water supply 
calorimeter, assumed to have ideal pro- 
perties and no time lags at all. The fol- 
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Pigs. 1 a and b. Symbolical of a single 
capacity heat exchanger and (b) the 
sources of tume lags 


lowing ideal working conditions would be 
present: Hot water is being drawn off, 
symbolised by the demand side capacity 
of Fig. 1(b), thus creating immediately a 
very slight fall of temperature in the out- 
flow pipe-line, which can be measured by 
a quick-acting thermometer. For the 
thermometer may be substituted a ther- 
mostat, on the supposition that the latter 
reacts instantaneously and transmits an 
impulse for heat supply to a regulating 
valve, fitted in the steam supply pipe-line, 
as symbolised at the bottom of the lower 
cube of Fig. 1(b). An ideal regulating 
valve would open at once to admit just 
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the right amount of steam and heat to the 
lower section, (supply side capacity). In 
such ideal conditions the outflow tempera- 
ture would be quickly adjusted, and sub- 
stantial variation would occur. 

It has been said that the ideal tempera- 
ture control would be such that the 
presence of a thermostatic control device 
would not be noticed at all. This is 
approximately what would happen in our 
example. The absence of process time 
lags and of instrument time lags would 
make any control problem very straight- 
forward. 

The physical properties of materials pro- 
duce a very different story. Complicating 
any automatic control problem are 
obstacles in heat transfer, delays in trans- 
mission of movement, mechanical inertia 

r ‘* hysterasis,”’ - so on. Very seldom 
is an ‘‘ immediate ”’ or ‘‘ very quick ”’ con- 
trol reaction ps al i (Even the reac- 
tion of a thermocouple without protecting 
sheath is not instantaneous, although its 
time lag may be negligible). 

Diagram Fig. 2(a) illustrates symboli- 
cally the various time lags involved in real 
heat exchanger, employing water, heated 
by steam through a steam coil (Fig. 2(b). 
So many time lags are indicated in Fig. 
2(a) as to justify doubt whether control 
is practicable at all. The following pro- 
cess time lags can be distinguished: 

(a) Heat Supply Side Capacity Lag. 
The supply side capacity is the storage 
capacity for heat of the heating or cool- 
ing medium. In a steam-coil heated hot 
water calorifier it would be the heat con- 
tent of steam within the coil plus heat 
content of the coil metal itself. If 
sufficiently large, this heat capacity might 
cause a certain continuation of heating up, 
even after the regulating valve had fully 
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closed. Not only will the metal continue 
to give up its heat to the surrounding 
water, but the latent heat of the residual 
steam within the coil will also be dissi- 
pated through the wall of the coil. 

It is clear that the bigger the heat capa- 
city of the heating or cooling medium, 
which contacts the separating wall, the 
bigger will be the time lag resulting from 
supply side capacity. One of the first 
considerations in analysing process lags 
will therefore be to. get a true picture of 
storage of B.Th.U. on the supply side for 
heat, and of delays of control action caused 
by the supply side capacity lag. 

(b) Heat Demand Side Capacity Lag. 
Assuming a large storage calorifier (Fig. 


2(b)), the demand side capacity will be 
big—proportionate to the B.Th.U. being 
stored in the hot water within. Even 


after the regulating valve has closed and 
cold water has entered the storage space 
the heat content within the calorifier will 
be large enough to continue for a time 
to supply warm or hot water. The demand 
side capacity lag is symbolised in Fig. 2(a). 
In addition, mixing of the hot water con- 
tent and incoming cold water will take 
time. 
Heat Balance 


It is well worth while to find out every 
detail of the demand side capacity for heat 
storage, because this can be utilised to 
obtain good thermostatic control. The 
larger the demand side capacity of a pro- 
cess the simpler becomes the temperature 
contro] problem and the type of control 
device to be used. 

Summing up, it is to be noted that each 
process, batch process or continuous pro- 
cess, has to be examined as to its supply 
side and to its demand side time lags; 
and, before recommending thermostatic 
control, it must be decided if there is any 
reasonable heat balance between demand 
and supply side. This can best be ascer- 
tained by applying hand control and 
noting the reaction of the process to varia- 
tions of heat supply. 

Where the design of the heat exchanger 
(which may be anything from a calorifier 
to a complicated space heating system, 
etc.) does not seem suitable to achieve 
reasonable control of temperature by hand, 
automatic control will be difficult, if not 
impossible. 

Simple, self- operating temperature regu- 
lators will work best in a continuous pro- 
cess, having a large demand side capacity 
with moderate process reaction rate. The 
reaction rate of a heat flow process can be 
measured as the time required to produce 
a unit change of temperature, effected by 
variation of heat input. 
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will cooling medium. 
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con- . * > y y 7 7 + 
Pome and the regulating valve. These two lags 
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troller lags, because they depend not only 
on the design and on working conditions, 
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ENGINEERS’ CAMPAIGN IN CANADA 
Co-ordinating Sales of U.K. Equipment 


REAT opportunities for British 

engineering in Canada, in machinery 
equipment and replacement of parts, were 
stressed by Mr. C. D. Howe, Canadian 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, when he 
was guest of honour at the dinner given 
on the occasion of the opening of the 
British Industries Fair (‘fue CHEMICAL 
AGE, 60, 675). 

Mr. Howe pointed out then that of the 
machinery equipment and _ replacement 
parts imported into the Dominion in 1948 
£109 million worth came from the U.S.A., 
and only £7 million worth from Great 
Britain. 


“Expeditionary Force”’ 


An important sequel has been the pro- 
posal made last week by Sir Harry Gilpin 
to the British Engineers’ Association 
implementing some of the findings of the 
U.K, Engineering Mission to Canada. 

Sir Harry said “‘ This meeting has been 
called to bring into action a new force, 
to be added to those which have been, 
and are being, deployed in what we have 
called ‘ Operation Canada.’ This expedi- 
tionary force has come into being as a 
result of the United Kingdom Engineering 
Mission last autumn.”’ Sir Harry Gilpin 
went on to describe the proposals in the 
following terms :— 

The engineering mission reported that 
there exists in Canada a solid and expand- 
ing market for much united Kingdom 
engineering equipment. We did not mini- 
mise the difficulties of establishing it. 

I want to impress on you that the 
attempt at success, and its eventual 
achievement, are a duty imposed upon us 
all, to be undertaken without regard to 
ordinary commercial consideration. 

The stark facts are known to all of you. 
Last year we bought from Canada £216 
million worth of goods and produce. Our 
sales to Canada came to £69 million. 
** Invisible exports ’’ did little to close the 
gap 

In our Welfare State the only person 
whose welfare is nobody’s business is the 
venturer. He has gone forth and the 
omens for success are favourable, 

But the mission realised that the single 
venturer, must have behind him ample 
funds and, before him, an important 
market for his goods. Canada is a huge 
country. Its population is scattered. Its 
buying centres are strung along a line of 





4000 miles, at vast distances from each 
other. 

Further, we were well aware, even be- 
fore we started out, that the bulk of} 


British export of capital equipment is done | 


by a multitude of smali firms, none of 
which could, by themselves, embark upon | 
a Canadian odyssey. 


We applied our minds to this problem 
in our long trek across the "go and 
we arrived at a plan, which I put up, in 
principle, to the President of the Board of 
Trade, directly we got home. 

It is proposed that appropriate sections 
of the industry should appoint skilled 
specialists to represent them in Canada for 
a period of, at least, two years. 

These men would not be salesmen, They 
would travel the country, exploring pos- 
sible openings, screening potential agents, 
discussing the long-term needs of users, 
summing up the chances of group selling 
organisations and so on, and would report 
regularly to their sponsors, who would 
themselves decide on the action to be 
taken on the specialists’ report. 

The calibre of man required for the job, 
and the immense distances he must cover, 
make the project, necessarily, an expen- 
sive one. We calculate the annual cost 
for each man at ‘£6,000. 

This sum would, we believe, cover salary, 
travelling expenses, and the secretarial 
service of a headquarters office in Toronto, 
to which I shall refer later. The repre- 
sentative would, of course, work in close 
collaboration with H.M.’s Trade Commis- 
sioners, but would not be under their con- 
trol or direction. 


Government Loans 


Now, there may be some sections, not 
many, which could raise the required sum 
from their members, but for most, if not 
all, it would be beyond their means, and 
this is where Government aid comes in. 

Where a section raises, itself, a minimum 
of 25 per cent of the cost, H.M, Govern- 
ment will guarantee the balance required 
as a loan, only to be repaid by a levy of, 
probably, 1 per cent on the increased sales 
in Canada by a subscribing firm, during 
three years from the appointment of the 
representative. To make the plan equit- 
able, a ceiling for the levy may be set for 
some firms. 


At the end of the three-year period, any 
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deficiency between the cost incurred and 
the levies raised, will be written off. 

The two-year period need not necessarily 
end the venture. It may be that success 
is such that a section will decide to carry 
it on itself. It may be that such a measure 
of success has been reached that the 
Government may continue its help. 

We have not lost sight of the fact that 
figures of sales submitted by individual 
firms for purposes of calculating levy, will 
be highly confidential, and there must be 
no disclosure of them. 

It is proposed, therefore, that, at a head- 
quarters in London, a chartered accoun- 
tant of high standing shall be the only 
person by whom such figures will be seen. 

Leaving the financial side of the opera- 
tion, let us next consider what is to hap- 
pen to the specialist’s reports. These will 
be sent to the trade association appoint- 
ing him and will be forwarded, as written, 
to the subscribing members. 

But, as the State is a party to the plan, 
the Government has laid it down that a 
general summary of what is being done 
should be furnished to all those in the 
section concerned. With apparent incon- 
sistency they oppose the closed shop, but 
compromise to the extent that the door 
need only be ajar. 


Sharing Information 


will be an office for 
and co-ordinating the 
specialist representatives. 
Each of these men _ will, undoubtedly, 
come across opportunities for his col- 
leagues in the course of his work, and the 
Toronto office will pass the information 
along. In our opinion the Toronto office 
would be run economically and efficiently 
under the egis of the FBI, and negotia- 
tions have been started for this to be done. 

With any kind of response from you, 
there should very soon be at least ten 
specialist representatives, in touch with 
each other through the Toronto office. We 
shall have spun a web of communications 
over the whole of Canada. 

Although the members of the Gilpin 
Mission are the initiators of these pro- 
posals, it is the sectional engineering trade 
associations that are called upon to play 
the paramount part, individually and col- 
lectively, to put them into effect. 

It is their function to persuade their 
members to participate in the scheme by 
subscribing, collectively, a minimum of 25 
per, cent of the cost involved, to collect 
these subscriptions and to pay them over 
to the company, to select their own repre- 
sentatives and to direct and support them. 
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The British Engineers’ Association states 
it will act initially as the centre for 
the negotiation of these arrangements, 
and the following members of the Gilpin 
Mission place themselves at the disposal 
of trade associations for detailed discus- 


sions :— 

-_P Harry Gilpin, Mr. E. Bruce Ball, 
Mr. W. Berry, Mr. D. Maxwell Buist, 
Mr. A G. Grant and Mr, Norman Neville. 


CANADIAN COBALT PLAN 
U.K. Enterprise Launched 


TOCKHOLDERS _ of the  Silanco 

Mining and Refining Company having 
ratified the sale of the company’s smelter 
at Cobalt, Ontario, to the Cobalt Chemi- 
cal and Re fining Company, the establish- 
ment of new British industry in North 
America is now assured. 

Work of the new company, the only 
major undertaking of its kind, will be 
partially financed by British capital and 
will be carried out by British metallur- 
gists and technicians who have had long 
experience in treating ores of the arseni- 
cal type recovered from Cobalt’s mines. 
Under the new management, the smelter 
will be redesigned and equipped with an 
electro process for converting concen- 
trates of cobalt, silver, nickel and other 
metals from the Cobalt mines into oxides, 
salts, carbonates, sulphides and _ other 
chemical derivatives of the metals, includ- 
ing items such as insecticides which will 
be sold as packaged products, 

Under the terms of the sales’ contract, 
Silanco Mining will receive for its smelter 
property one share (nominally $1) in the 
new company for each dollar that has 
been spent in building and equipping the 
smelter. Book value of that expenditure 
is $850,000. Silanco retains title of its 
29 mines and undeveloped properties in 
the Cobalt area and has entered into 
agreement with the British interests for 
priority treatment of its concentrates, 

Silver was struck at Cobalt, one of 
Canada’s most historic mining camps, in 
1903 and the 20 years that followed more 
than 300 million oz., valued at $150 mil- 
lion, was taken from the mines. Hundreds 
of thousands of tons of cobalt ore, dis- 
carded by silver miners, have been lying 
on the Cobalt dumps for more than 20 
years. Silver has now become of less 
interest than the versatile metal. 

The Cobalt Chemical and Refining Com- 
pany will concentrate on developing the 
chemical products, for which _ great 
demand exists in the United States and 
Canada, rather than on metal production, 
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THE MINERAL WEALTH OF CANADA 


Conference Foresees Large Chemical Developments 


HE growth of Canada’s chemical 
industries and their prospects were 


the keynotes of the regional conference of 
the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers, just concluded in Montreal, 
Canada. Four hundred leading scientists 
from Canada, the United States and Great 
Britain attended the conference—held in 
Canada for the first time in 12 years. 


Alberta’s Resources 


The source of future Canadian chemical 
growth was distinguished by J. R. Ronald, 
of Montreal, as the combination of low 
cost power sources with abundant chemi- 
cal resources. That would enable the 
Province of Alberta eventually to support 
a large, important chemical industry: He 


pointed to Alberta’s many important 
natural resources, to the availability of 
rich agricultural plains and the many 


large rivers flowing from the Rockies, able 
to provide cheap power and an unfailing 
water supply. The underground wealth 
of the Province consisted chiefly of coal, 
oil and gas, and included other economic 
minerals such as salt, limestone, gypsum 
and potash. 

Alberta would become one of the largest 
oil and gas producing regions on the con- 
tinent. Immense reserves of natural gas 
found throughout the Province had taken 
on a new significance because of the de- 
velopment of economic methods of making 
industrial chemicals from gas. Alberta 
might well provide some of the chemical 
needs of eastern Canada. In addition to 
ammonia, such chemicals as methanol and 
urea as well as the chlorinated hydro- 
carbons should be cheaply produced in 
Alberta. 

The great beds of coal which underlie 
much of the Province of Alberta have 
hardly been touched in the past because 
of the high cost of transport by rail to 
eastern markets. But the low-cost conver- 
sion of coal to liquid and gaseous hydro- 
carbons now seemed assured, inviting a 
greater commercial use of these reserves. 

Speaking on a similar theme, M. L. 
Haider, a director of Imperial, Ltd., said 
that Western Canada is within sight of 
being able to produce enough oil to meet 
one-third of Canada’s petroleum needs. 
Alberta’s crude reserves were estimated 
to be in the neighbourhood of one billion 
barrels, and the fields would be capable 


of producing approximately 100,000 barrels 


daily by the end of 1949. 
represent nearly one-third of Canada’s 
present demand. The pipeline from 
Edmonton to the Great Lakes, now being 
planned, would help to close the gap be 
tween actual and potential production, he 
said 

The possibility of extracting oil from 
bituminous sands was explored by W. S. 
Peterson and Dr. P. E, Gishler, of the 
National Research Council, Ottawa, who 
recalled that in Northern Alberta may be 
found one of the world’s extensive oil 
occurences, the Alberta Bituminous Sands. 
In one of the richest areas studied, they 
said, a bitumen content of 200 million bar 
rels per square mile had been established. 
A large part of the occurence, however, 
is unsuited for development, due to either 
location, excessive overburden, or low oil 
content. Operations are now being carried 
out on a pilot plant basis to determine 
whether the process of direct distillation 
can produce oil successfully from the 
Alberta sands. 


This would 


Growth of Aluminium 


‘Although the Canadian aluminium 
industry is less than 50 years old and 
Canada has none of the necessary raw 
materials, the metal is now sixth in dollar 
value on Canada’s export list,’’ Mr. P. E. 
Radley, assistant-general manager of the 
Aluminium Company of Canada, Ltd., told 
the chemical engineers. 

‘Aluminium was first produced in 
Canada in 1900,’ Mr. Radley said, ** and 
in 1948 the export value of aluminium 
ingot and products was approximately 
$100 million. About 14,000 Canadians are 
employed in the industry by the Alumi- 
nium Company of Canada and its affiliates 
and thousands more are employed by other 
firms in processing the metal.’ 

Explaining the growth of the industry 
in Canada, Mr. Radley pointed out that 
plants were usually started in 1emote 
areas where power could be devei ped in 
abundant quantities. The pswer develon- 


ments usually lead to otber industries 
moving in and creating new industrial 
centres. 


Architecture and building are consuming 
35 per cent of all aluminium used in 
Canada, followed by transportation, 10 

(continued on page 398) 
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—__ Technical Publications 


ECHNICAL notes on the work done by 
the Association of Manufacturers of 
Bituminous Protective Products are con- 
tributed to its bulletin—No. 7 of which has 





just been issued—by L. G. Gabriel. 
Subjects reported include ‘* Flow and 
Gloss ’’; ‘*‘ Corrosion Tests ’’; ‘‘ Adhesion, 
Flexibility and Bending Tests.’”’  Co- 


operation between the association and the 


Iron and Steel Institute in connection 
with tests on exposure behaviour of a 
range of bituminous compositions, is 
favourably commented 


upon, 


SPECIALISED processes in the 


separa- 


tion and purification of lubricating and 
fuel oils are simply explained with dia- 
grams in the latest bulletin (649-2000) 
issued by Sharples Centrifuges, Ltd., 
Woodchester, Stroud, Gloucester. There 


is also a full-page diagram and text des- 
cribing the working of the Sharples 
Super-Centrifuge and showing how the 
separation of liquids and sedimentation 
of solids is effected. 


* * * 
A MINIATURE : standard cell which 
radically departs from the conventional 
mechanical construction of the Weston 


standard cell has been designed by Muir- 
head & Co., Ltd., Beckenham, Kent. 
This new cell (D-550-A), described in the 
company’s bulletin (B-638-A), consists of 
a single glass tube, the electrodes lying 
side-by-side in the base separated by a 
glass web. The original electro-chemical 
design is retained, resulting in a unit that 
is a great deal smaller than that of pre- 
vious types, has long life and is inexpen- 
sive. 

* F * 
CENTRIFUGAL pumping sets and com- 
pressors are described in a new series of 
leaflets now available from Thomas Ward, 
Ltd., Sheffield. Other subjects include 
various types of handling gear such as 
winches, blocks, hoists, and jacks, and 
portable belt conveyors of the fixed boom 
type. 


A NEW paint remover that can be 
sprayed on to the painted surface and is 
expected to prove a high-speed method 
for various industrial processes is des- 
cribed in a 61-page report (No. PB-97659), 
recently released by the Office of Techni- 
cal Services, U.S, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. ($1.75). 


* * * 








The Phantomyser for pest destruction and 
air sterilisation was designed by Aerosols, 


Ltd., London, to produce either a dry 
aerosol, or, by changing the atomising 
tank, a fine spray, as required 


* HARDNESS Testing,” by Reginald S. 
Bruce, is one of the main articles in the 
September issue of ‘‘ Edgar Allen News ”’ 
(Edgar Allen & Co., Ltd., Sheffield). 
Special features include an_ illustrated 
description of a fabricated unit for use 
in manufacturing high octane petrol. It 
consists of high efficiency cyclones. 
arranged in parallel for collect- 
ing fine catalyst dust in the regenerator 
of a fluid catalytic cracking plant. It is 
ultimately to be installed at the Abadan 
refinery of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., by 
the Foster Wheeler Corporation. 





N. hinaieie esina Decline 
A CONSIDERABLE drop in the value of 


U.K. chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours 
exported to Canada and the U.S.A. has 
occurred during the first seven months of 
this year (Board of Trade Journal, 10 
September 1949). The monthly averages 
are :— 


To Canada 


Ist Quarter 2nd Quarter July 
£118,000 £132,000 £100,000 
To the U.S.A. 
£212,000 £115,000 £,90.000 
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Aluminium Trends in North America 
Adapting Production to Changing Requirements 


Y-PASSING America’s largest alumin- 
ium producer, the Aluminium Company 
of America, the Government has approved 
an aluminium stockpiling programme, re- 
quiring the acquisition of some 60 million 
lb. of metal, which would allow two 
** small ” firms, the Reynolds Metals Cor- 
poration, and the Permanente Metals Cor- 
poration, to supply all Government needs. 
It is contemplated that Alcoa may be 
eliminated not only from current Govern- 
ment business, but from the Government 
procurement during the next 25 years. Of 
the current stockpile requirement, Perma- 
nente Metals has been given an option on 
40 per cent of the Government’s business 
and Reynolds Metals has an option for the 
remaining 60 per cent. The former com- 
pany, which recently contracted to buy 
three war-surplus aluminium plants, has 
the option of providing up to about 40 
per cent of all ‘ indicated ”’ stockpile pur- 
chases for the next 25 years. It is thought 
that a similar 25-year clause may be 
granted to Reynolds Metals, which cur- 
rently is negotiating for four surplus 
plants it now leases. 


Canadian Output 


Continuing unsettled world economic 
conditions are forcing the Alumin- 
ium Company of Canada, Ltd., to 
reduce the rate of operations at Arvida 
and Shawinigan Falls’ smelters. A com- 
pany spokesman said, that because orders 
for export shipment were falling off the 
present high production of aluminium 


MINERAL WEALTH OF CANADA 
(continued from page 326) 

per cent, cooking utensils 14 per 

electricity uses 20 ver cent, 

laneous uses 21 per cent. 


cent, 
and miscel- 


Hydro-Electric Power in Canada 


Canadians now employ one horsepower 
of hydro-electric power per capita, or 
about five times the proportion in the 
United States—and the country has a vast 
potential yet unharnessed, Dr. Huet 
Massue, engineer-economist of the 
Shawinigan Water and Power Company 
told the conference. Within the province 
of Quebec alone, he said, the hydro instal- 
lation is about 13 h.p. per person. And 
the average selling price per kilowatt hour 


ingot must be adjusted to market condi- 
tions. Except in a few years during, the 
war, Canadian production of aluminium 
has been running at record rates and is 
stated to have exceeded the most opti- 
mistic estimates. After the present 
reduction of output of 10 to 15 per cent, 
operations will still be far above pre-war 
figures. 

About 85 per cent of Canadian output 
is marketed abroad, so that economic 
conditions in the United Kingdom, 
Europe, South America and the Far East 
are a material factor in the flow of orders. 
Alcan employs about 15,000 workers in its 
10 plants in Quebec and Ontario. The 
curtailment will principally affect the two 
smelters at Shawinigan Falls and Arvida. 
The company plans to stock-pile some 
ingot at various warehouses servicing 
foreign: countries. 


Danish Fabricating Plant 
The Danish Information Office 


York has announced that the 
firm, the Reynolds Metals Company, is 
now building an aluminium plant in 
Copenhagen for producing goods for 
Northern European markets. The plant 
will be operated in conjunction with the 
Danish firm, Crown Gummed Paper, and 
the sales area during the first period of 
production will be Scandinavia, Holland, 
and Belgium. Manufacture of aluminium- 
foil, used for packing purposes, is ex- 
pected to begin this autumn. 


in New 
American 


is lower than in any other region of North 
America, or probably in the world, 

The 45 hydro-electric plants in 
America have an_ installation 
150,000 horsepower. 

The Canadian production of electricity 
from all sources is now about 45 billion 
kWh annually, or double the figure of 
20 years ago, and is surpassed only by the 
United States with its 283 billion kWh. 
Of Quebec’s production of 25 billion kWh 
last year, about eight billion was consumed 
by the pulp and paper industry and five 
billion by the aluminium industry. The 
millions of horsepower of low-cost elec- 
tricity awaiting development in central 
Quebec, he said, assured a dependable 
supply in the future, 
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Sir John 


American 
Science 
Awards 


To receive, next week, two 
of principal honours of the 
American Chemical Society, 

Simonsen (left) 
and Dr, G. E 


F. Lundell 





ANY prominent chemists will receive 

recognition of their work when vari- 
ous awards of the American Chemical 
Society are made at its 116th national 
meeting in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
next week. 

Among the recipients will be Sir John 
Simonsen, director of the Colonia] Products 
Research Council of the Colonial Office, 
who will be the first scientist to receive 
the Fritzsche Award—for research on 
essential oils (THe CuHemicaL AGE, 61, 307). 

Dr. G. E. F. Lundell, former chief of the 
U.S. National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D.C., will receive the $1000 Fischer 
Award in Analytical Chemistry. 

The doctor was cited particularly for 
his ‘‘ direct contribution to applied in- 
organic analysis by devising new, and 
improving old, methods and for his ability 
to train young men in the ways of analyti- 
cal chemistry.’ During the war, Dr. 
Lundell’s staff developed methods of 
analysing and purifying graphite and 
uranium to open the way to the use of 
these materials in the first atomic pile. 

Born in Brooklyn, New York, 68 years 
ago, he joined the Bureau of Standards in 
1918, and increased tenfold the Bureau’s 
supply of standard metal and ore samples. 
Chemists in many countries now use the 
samples to check their analytical work, 
as well as to calibrate instruments and 
settle market disputes. ‘‘ Applied In- 
organic Analysis,’ is one of his notable 
publications. 7 

The Priestley Medal, the highest honour 
in American chemistry, will go to Dr. 
Arthur B. Lamb, of Harvard University, 
for the past 30 years editor of the Journal 
of the American Chemical Society. Dr. 
Lamb, who is retiring from his editorial 
post at the end of this year, was cited for 
his outstanding services in chemistry. 





he directed the 


During the war defence 
chemical research in the Research Divi- 
sion of the Chemical Warfare Service. 

The first award of the $1000 Precision 
Scientific Company Award in Petroleum 
Chemistry will be made to Dr. Bruce H. 
Sage, professor of chemical engineering in 
the California Institute of Technology. 

The doctor, whose petroleum research 
extends over 19 years, is credited with 
significantly enlarging the recoverable 
natural oil resources of the United States. 

ith his associates, Dr. Sage is recog- 
obeail as having provided background 
experimental information that has made 
the so-called cycling technique a routine 
commercial operation in oil field produc- 
tion. His work has led to increased 
recovery of oil from underground forma- 
tions and increased recovery of liquid 
hydrocarbons from natural gas. 

Another award winner is Dr. Richard T. 
Arnold, of the University of Minnesota, 
who will receive the $1000 American 
Chemical Society Award in Pure Chemis- 
try, financed by Alpha Chi Sigma, Ameri- 
can national chemical fraternity. 


Obituary 


. 


Mr. E. T. SvannarpD, president of Kenne- 
cott Copper Corporation, Mr. Artuur D. 
STORKE, who was to have succeeded him 
at the end of the year, and Mr. R. J. 
PARKER, a vice-president of the corpora- 
tion, were among those killed in a ’plane 
crash in Canada on September 9. Mr. 
Stannard was _ largely responsible for 
Kennecott’s leading financial position, and 
Mr, Storke, who was born an American 
citizen but became a naturalised British 
subject, was recognised as one of the 
leading figures in world mining industry. 
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AMERICAN CHEMICAL NOTEBOOK 


* * * * 

HE so-called synthetic pyrethrum 

based on the La Forge synthesis, dis- 
closed last March by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is now available 
for experimental work in insecti- 
cides, United States Industrial Chemi- 
cals, Inc., has announced. The 


chemical, an allyl homologue of Cinerin I, 
is practically an exact duplication of one 
of the active principles of pyrethrum, the 
natural product, of which the company is 


a major importer. The new formulation 
will be available in ample quantities. 
Entomological and chemical research is 
being continued and intensified. The 


chemical is not a synthetic pyrethrum 
per se, but is practically a duplication of 
only one of the four active ingredients of 
pyrethrum. Its effectiveness, although 
equal to that of natural pyrethrins against 
some insects, shows wide variations In its 
use in the contro] of other insects. Pyre- 
thrins derived from African pyrethrum 
fiowers, have had growing usage in the 
United States as an insecticide. In addi- 
tion to other applications, they are used 
in combination with piperonyl butoxide to 
form United States Industrial Chemicals’ 
Pyrenone. 
* * * 

The first of an entirely new family of 
dyes for cellulose acetate fibres, Eastone 
Red GLF, has been announced by the 
Tennessee Eastman Corporation. The new 
dye is said to be exceptionally fast to light 
even in pastel shades, and to surpass any 
known acetate red in this respect. Other 
properties claimed for the new dyes in- 
clude excellent fastness to gas fading, 
sublimation, crocking, and hot pressing, as 
well as very good fastness to perspiration 
and washing. It is a homogeneous, highly 
dispersed dye which produces a medium 
of red with a yellow cast. According to 
company officials, “it possesses good 
exhaustion and level- dyeing characteristics 
with very good penetration and build- up 
at temperatures of from 160° to 190° F.” 

* * * 

Suits claiming over $2 million damages 
are expected to be filed against the Ameri- 
can Steel and Wire Company in connection 


with the “‘ smog” that was followed by 
several deaths in the town of Donora, 
Pennsylvania, in October last year. 


the families of ten persons who 


Already, V 
$556,000 against 


died have filed suits for 


* . 


From OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT 


the company. The suits, filed in Federal 


Court, Pittsburgh, Pa., charge the 
United States Steel Corporation’s sub- 
sidiary with ‘‘ willful neglect ’’ in permit- 
ting dangerous fumés to hang over the 


nearby mill town for the five-day period 
during which 22 persons died and many 
were ‘injured. Additional suits, totalling 
$1,487,950, are expected to be filed shortly 
on behalf of 121 persons who claimed injury 
to health. 


Milibis, whic h as Win 1011, was claimed 
at the last New Orleans (Louisiana) con- 
vention of the American Society of Tropi- 
cal Medicine as a cure for amebic 
dysentery, has now been made available 
te physicians as a prescription speciality, 
and will be introduced shortly in South 
America in 0.25 gram tablets. Known 
chemically as bismuth glycolylarsanilate, 
the compound has been under clinical in- 
vestigation in the U.S.A. since 1947. 
Results published by Dr. D. A. Berberian, 
whose studies were conducted as a member 
of the staff of the American University at 
Beirut, Syria, claim a cure-rate of 90 per 
cent, based on post-treatment observation 
of 72 patients for about one year. 

‘ * i * 

Plant for the annual output of 30,000 
long tons of “ cold ”’ synthetic rubber has 
begun production at Houston, Texas, in 
the Government-owned plant operated by 
the Goodyear Synthetic Rubber Corpora- 
tion. Conversion of 24 of the plant’s 48 
reactors, and installation of refrigeration 
equipment, was authorised by the federal 
government less than a year ago. In the 
past the Houston plant has _ produced 
more than 600 million lb. of conventional 


GR-S. Its remaining 24 reactors will con- 
tinue production of this material. Dr. 
R. P. Dinsmore, vice president in charge 


of research and development for the parent 
Goodyear company at Akron, Ohio, main- 
tains a conservative attitude as to the 
new rubber’s characteristics when com- 
pared with natural rubber. Practically 
all the work done with ‘‘ cold’”’ rubber 
to date, Dr. Dinsmore explained, aimed to 
develop a standard product. Experience 
shows that, on small passenger cars, tread 
wear is increased materially over that of 
conventional GR-S treads; but cold- 
weather skidding is increased, and tests on 
hot-weather cracking are not complete, 
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Si ALFRED Ecerton, F.R.S., professor 
of chemical engineering at the Imperial 
College of Science, and chairman of the 
British Council’s Science Advisory Com- 
mittee, accompanied by Lady Egerton, left 
London last week for Helsinki where he is 
attending the centenary celebrations of the 
Finnish Institute of Technology. He will 
receive an honorary degree of the institute 
and will deliver a lecture on British re- 
searches on combustion. 

Lady Egerton, who is chairman of the 
Women’s Advisory Council on Solid Fuel 
and vice chairman of the Housing Centre 


and of tho Women’s Gas Council, is to 
lecture before women’s voluntary organ- 
isations in Finland and in Sweden, where 


Sir Alfred 
scientists. 


Egerton is to meet Swedish 


For his researches in problems concerned 
with small crystallite size and shape, the 
crystal texture and imperfections of 
crystal lattices, Dr. A. J. Gurnier has 
been awarded the 1949 Charles Vernon 
Boys prize of the Physical Society. It is 
hoped that the doctor may receive the 
prize in November, when he is expected to 
visit England. 


The following Australian appointments 
have heen announced in the Chemical 
Engineering and Mining Review: Dr. IAN 
CLunes Ross to be chairman, and Dr. 
S. H. Basrow to be a member of the 
executive of the Commonwealth Scientific 
and Industrial Research Organisation; Dr. 
Bastow was formerly chief of the Division 
of Tribovhysics, CSIR. Dr. W. G. Hiscock 
has been appointed to the board of direc- 
tors of Sulphide Corporation, Ltd. Mr. 
B.S. Harrap is a newly appointed re- 
se arch officer in the chemical engineering 
section, CSIR. 


Mr. F. Brunprett, chief of the Royal 
Naval Scientific Service has been 
appointed to succeed Sir Edward Appleton 
as chairman of the Interdepartmental 
Scientific Panel, set up in 1946 in accord- 
ance with recommendations of the White 
Paper on the Scientific Civil Service. 


Dr. Powe t has joined the headquarters 
staff of Evans Medical Supplies, Ltd., 
Speke, Liverpool 19, and will be in charge 
of the medical information department. 


D 





Sir Alfred Egerton 


A new method of detecting and measur- 
ing radioactivity, which, it is stated, may 
intimately affect methods of prospecting 
for uranium and related substances, is 
being developed and tested in Northern 
Canada by Dr. R. W. Princie, formerly 
of Edinburgh University and now asso- 
ciate professor of physics at the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba, in collaboration with 
Dr. K. I. Rou.ston, electronics physicist, 
and Dr. G. M. Brownuit, head of the 
geology department of Manitoba Univer- 
sity. The instrument used by Dr. Pringle 
and his colleagues is described as a 
portable gamma ray spectrometer. 


Dr. Wiit1am F. Hester, former director 
of insecticide and fungicide research of the 
Rohm & Haas Company in Philadelphia, 
U.S.A., has been named administrator of 
the fellowships of Koppers Company, Inc., 
at Mellon Institute. Dr. Hester will be 
responsible for the work of the 98 scien- 
tists and their aides at Mellon Institute 
actively engaged in research and develop- 
ment work on 13 Koppers fellowships. 


Lorp LEVERHULME has been appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of the city and county of 
Chester in succession to the late Brigadier- 
General Sir William Bromley-Davenport. 


Sigmund Pumps, Ltd., announces that 
Mr. FirzHerrert WRIGHT has joined its 
board of directors. 


Lorp MELCHETT, 
man of I.C.1., Ltd., 


former deputy chair- 
left £96,968 (gross). 
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Liquid Latex Cargo 
The first latex liquid rubber cargo io 
reach Hull arrived on September 9 aboard 
the British steamer Penvenue, which 
brought 55,000 gal. from Malaya. 


Aluminium Replaces Steel 
Netting of aluminium alloy, claimed to 
be as strong as steel but only one-third 
its weight, has been exported to Australia. 
Produced in the same meshes and gauges 
as the normal steel material, it has much 
resistance to corrosion. 


Fire Damage 
The upper floors of the Rodmill Chemical 
Manufacturing Company were ignited 
during the biggest fire on Merseyside this 


year, when a large timber store in St. 
Anne Street, Islington, Liverpool, was 
totally destroyed on September 9. The 


flames destroyed the roof; the top floor 
and the second floor of the building were 
badlv damaged. 


U.K. Light Metal Statistics 

Ministry of Supply statistics relating to 
U.K. production, imports and consump- 
tion of light metals in July, include the 
following (in long tons) :—Virgin alumin- 
ium: production 2517; imports 24,320. 
Secondary aluminium: production 5820. 
Aluminium scrap arisings : total 7238; con- 
sumption 8015. Aluminium fabrication: 
15,294. Magnesium fabrication: 245. 


SCI Fine Chemicals Group 

The Fine Chemicals group of the Society 
of Chemical Industry will hold its opening 
meeting of the new session on October 11 
(7 p.m.) at the Royal Institution, Albe- 
marle Street, London, W.1, when Prof. M. 
Stacey, University of Birmingham, is to 
lecture on ‘* Biological Polymerisation, 
with special reference to Polysaccharide 
Synthesis.”” The group, still expanding, 
now has 355 members. 


Captive Balloons for Research 

Scientists at the Atomic Energy Re- 
search Establishment, Harwell, will be 
making ascents in a captive balloon in 
the course of the next few weeks. The 
purpose is to measure meteorological and 
ether factors to ensure that no harmful 
effects arise from the operation of the 
atomic piles and other devices at the 
establishment Another balloon will 
shortly be used similarly at the Produc- 
— Establishment at Windscale, Cumber- 
and. 


Paper Pulp Plant for Scotland 
Due to arrive in the North of Scotland 
is a plant from the U.S.A. to permit the 
operation, by C. Davidson & Son, Ltd., 
Mugiemoss, of a pulp plant which will 
utilise thinnings from the _ Scottish 
forestry areas. 


Refined Oils and Fats 
The Ministry of Food announces that no 
change will be made in the prices of refined 
oils and imported edible animal fats allo- 
cated to primary wholesalers and large 
trade users during the 8-week period end- 
ing November 5. 


Mica Directorate Moves 
The Mica Directorate, Board of Trade, 
removed on Monday from Horseferry 
House, Thorney Street, London, S.W.1, 
to Empire House, St. Martins le Grand, 
London, E.C.1. (Telephone: Clerken- 
well 7931.) 


New Oil Tanker 

An oil tanker, the Regent Leopard, 
launched last week by the Blythswood 
Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., Scotstoun, Glas- 
gow, has 27 main cargo oil tanks. It is 
the first of three ordered by the Bowring 
Steamship Co., Ltd., and is designed to 
carry a deadweight of 12,300 tons. 


Fluctuating Zinc Prices 

The Ministry of Supply announces that, 
resulting from the reduction of the Ameri- 
can price from September 10, the price of 
zine was reduced by £2 15s. per ton, from 
£66 5s. to £63 10s. This is the second 
change within a week, 

Zine oxide prices are correspondingly 
reduced by £2 6s. 6d. per ton as follows :— 
Red seal from £65 16s, 6d. to £63 10s.; 
green seal from £67 6s. 6d. to £65; white 
seal from £68 6s. 6d, to £66. 


Fertiliser Analysis 

The Fertiliser Society is to hold a joint 
meeting with the agriculture group of the 
Society of Chemical Industry and the 
Society of Public Analysts, on October 18, 
at 2.30 p.m., in the chemistry department 
of the Royal College of Science, South Ken- 
sington, London, S.W.7. The subject for 
discussion is $ Wertiliees Analysis, with 
special reference to Available Phosphoric 
Acid.’ Contributors will include: Dr. 
EK. M. Crowther (Rothamsted), Mr. G. 
Taylor (public analyst), Dr. J. H. 
Hamence (public analyst), and Mr. W. C. 
Hanson (Fisons, Ltd.). 
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N.Z. Coal Prospects 
Several million tons of high-grade coal 
have been proved in a seam at Stockton, 
near Westport, New Zealand. 


African Iron and Steel 
Southern Rhodesia’s four-year plan aims 
at an output of 170,000 tons of pig iron 
yearly, sufficient to cover the needs of the 
Central African territories—Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland— 
during the next six years. 


Malayan Tin Shipments 
The U.S.A. took practically all exports 
of tin from Malaya in July. Shipments 
totalled 5294 tons, and their destinations 
were: U.S.A. 5000 tons; 149 tons to 
British possessions; 185 tons to Europe, and 
10 tons to other countries, 


African Sisal for the U.S.A. 

To secure a long-term contract for sup- 
plying sisal to the U.S.A. an East African 
delegation recently sailed for America. It 
is hoped to conclude an agreement which 
should earn $16 million a year for the 
sterling area pool. Mr, A. Hope-Jones, 
Kenya’s Minister for Commerce and 
Industry, states that this will not mean a 
reduction in supplies to Britain. 


French to Process Indian Monazite 

The [Indian Government has entered 
into a 15-year agreement with two French 
firms, the Banque Marocaine de Credit, 
and the Société des Produits Chimiques 
des Terres Rares, to set up a plant for pro- 
cessing monazite sands in India. The 
plant, which the Indian Government 
authorities hope will be in operation with- 
in a year, is to treat 1500 tons of mona- 
zite sands annually and_ will produce 
thorium, cerium, and other rare-earth 
salts. 

Norway’s Arctic Coal 

Spitzbergen can supply at least 1 million 
tons of coal a year ‘ without difficulty,” 
according to Norwegian mining experts. 
But increased production, they say, will 


only be possible when a _ powerful ice- 
breaker can extend the present shipping 
season. Gethcheseee seams ‘are rich, and 


the coal, though small, is of very good 
quality and has high heating value. Last 
year, 450,000 tons were shinped from Nor- 
wegian mines at Longyear City and Ny 
Alesund, compared with 300,000 tons in 
19388. Plans are being made to increase 
output to 650,000 tons next year. 


£18 Million Refinery Proposal 
A scheme for a refinery on the Syrian 
part of Latakia, estimated to cost £18 
million, is proposed by the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company. 


Advanced Mechanical Handling 
A new bridge transporter, capable of 
handling 400 tons of coke a day, has been 
installed at the works of the Metropolitan 
Gas Company, South Melbourne, Victoria. 
It stores and reclaims about 145,000 tons 
of coke a year, 


Essential Oils for Argentina 

Argentina released news of the develop- 
ment of a new industry for the extraction 
of mint oil and essences. Imports of these 
products, formerly imported from the 
U.S.A. and the United Kingdom, have 
been prohibited. Acclimatised English 
mint has been planted extensively in the 
Province of Mendoza. 


Chile Oil Progress 

Reports from Chile state that the 32- 
kilometre pipe-line from Cerro Manan- 
tiales oilfield to the coast is well advanced, 
giving rise to hopes that the refinery which 
is being constructed at Concon, near Val- 
paraiso, will be in a position by 1952 to 
provide nearly all home requirements of 
petroleum, benzine and other by-products. 


Australian Fuel Project 

The plan to develop the big open-cast 
coal fields at Blair Athol, may be held up 
for lack of private capital. Representa- 
tives of the Tyre and Traction Finance 
Company have advised the Queensland 
Premier that a capital of $80 million would 
be required to obtain an output of 3} mil- 
lion tons a year. To raise the necessary 
capital the company suggests that an 
association should be established between 
the Federal Government, the Queensland 
Government and itself. 


Scientific Manpower in Israel 

More than 600 scientists engaged in 
research in natural and applied sciences 
have been registered with the Scientific 
Research Council of Israel, which was 
recently created by the Prime Minister, 
Mr. David Ben Gurion. The Council has 
announced that one Israeli will be ad- 
mitted this year to the annual instruction 
course for fermentation scientists, spon- 
sored by Joseph Seagram & Sons, of 
Louisville, Kentucky, 
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SMOKE ABATEMENT 
British and American Collaboration 


VER 400 delegates from local authori- 


J ties, Government departments and 
scientific ergenssatcens are expected to 
attend the annua! conference of the 


National Smoke Abatement Society which 
begins at Harrogate on 28 September. 

Dame Vera Laughton Mathews, chair- 
man of the Domestic Fuel Consumers’ 
Council, will succeed Lord Simon of 
Wythenshawe in the presidency of the 
society. She is the first woman to hold 
this position. 

Among the many papers for discussion 
is one by Lord Simon on “ Domestic Fuel 


Policy,” and the work of the Fuel 
Research Station, DSIR, will be described 
by its director, Dr. A. Parker. 


Many Viewpoints 


A session to discuss the problem of 
burning colliery spoilbanks, will be opened 
by Mr. J. Carr, Chief Scientist of the No. 
7 Area, East Midlands Division of the 
National Coal Board, and Mr. W. A. 
Damon, Chief Inspector of Alkali, etc., 
Works. A written contribution to this 
discussion will be read from Mr. T. C. 
Wurts, Allegheny County Smoke Control 
Officer, Pennsylvania—where air pollution 
has reached dangerous proportions. 

Much discussion is expected on a series 
of progress reports sent in by local authori- 
ties and other bodies. Mr. Henry Burns, 
of the Los Angeles County Smoke Control 
administration, will give a personal state- 
ment at this session on the work of his 
own organisation. 





Science and Glue Manufacture 
DR. W. M. AMES, in his paper on ‘The 


Manufacture of Hide Glue and Gelatin,”’ 
presented at the annual conference, at 


Leeds, of the Society of Leather Trades’ 
Chemists, today (17 September), said 
that, since scientific methods had been 


applied to the industry, the quality of 
glue and gelatin obtainable from poor 
material had been steadily improved. 
There remained, however, the problem of 
finding a less laborious way of turning 
skin into gelatin and glue. The soaking 
in lime, when gelatin was the objective, 
might extend to as long as three months. 
The proposed formation of the British Glue 
and Gelatin Research Association showed 
that the importance of research in this 
field was appreciated. 


NEXT WEEK’S EVENTS 


MONDAY, 19 SEPTEMBER 
49th Chemists’ Exhibition 

London: Central Hall, Westminster, 
S.W.1. Daily, until 23 September. 

Electrodepositors’ Technica] Society 

London: Northampton Polytechnic, St. 
John Street, Clerkenwell, E.C.1. 5.30 p.m. 
Opening meeting of the session. Inaugural 
address by the president, A. W. Wall- 
bank: ‘* Works Organisation in the 
Metal Finishing Trade.’’ 

Institution of Works Managers 

London: Royal Society of Arts, John 
Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. 6.45 p.m. 
Annual general meeting. Film: Mechani- 
cal Handling.”’ 

Glasgow : Institution of Engineers and 
Shipbuilders in Scotland, Elmbank 
Crescent, C.2. 7 p.m. Visit of A. P. 
Young, chairman of the institution. 


TUESDAY, 20 SEPTEMBER 

Incorporated Plant Engineers 
Glasgow: Engineering Centre, Sauchie- 

hall Street, 7 p.m. ‘‘ The Inside Story,” 

by Mr. McHutchinson (The Vacuum Oil 

Co.). 

WEDNESDAY, 21 SEPTEMBER 
Incorporated Plant Engineers 


London: Royal Society of Arts, John 
Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C.2, 7 p.m. 
** Atomic Physics.” 

Bristol : Grand Hotel, 7.15 p.m. W. D. 
Austin: ‘‘ Administration and the Works 
Engineer.”’ 

THURSDAY, 22 SEPTEMBER 
Incorporated Plant Engineers 
Sheffield: Grand Hotel, 7.30 p.m. South 


Yorkshire Branch. Joint Meeting with 
the Institution of Works Managers. 
British Iron and Steel Research Association 
Leamington Spa: Ashorne Hill. Con- 
ference on Foundry Steel Melting: 
Session 1, ‘‘ Cupola/Converter Process ”’; 
Session 2, ‘‘ Electric Arc Process.”’ 
Society of Public Analysts and Other 
Analytical Chemists 
_ Nottingham: Technical College. 
ing of the Microchemistry Group. 
FRIDAY, 23 SEPTEMBER 
British Iron and Steel Research Association 
Leamington Spa: Ashorne Hill. Con- 
ference on Foundry’ Steel Melting: 
Session 3, ‘** Other Melting Procésses ”’ 
Session 4, General items. 


Meet- 
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Law and Company News 
i i Unirep Carson Brack, Lrp., London, 
Commercial Intelligence S.W. (M., 17/9/49.) August 11, first 


The following are taken from the printed reports, but we 
cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 
Mortgages and Charges 


(Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 
provides that every Mortgage or Uharge, as described 
herein, shall be registered within 21 days after its 
cre ation, otherwise it shall be void against the liquidator 
and any creditor. The Act also provides that every 
company shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify 
the total amount of debt due from the company in 
respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The following 
Mortgages and Charges have been so registered. In each 
case the total debt, as specified in the last available 
Annual Summary, is also given—marked with an *— 
followed by the date of the Summary ,but such total may 
have been reduced.) 

British ALUMINIUM Co., ) : 
E.C. (M., 17/9/49.) August 10, disposi- 
tion by Robt. Lyle with consent of the 
company in implement of a trust deed 
dated July 30 1947, and supplemental deed 
registered November 10 1948; charged on 
Lindean, 16 Learmonth Street, Falkirk, 
with fittings, etc. *£5,000,000. May 4 1949. 

Evectronic Propucts (Gtos.), Lrtp., 
London, $.W. (M., 17/9/49.) August 8, 
£3000 debenture (to rank pari passu with 
debenture dated June 3 1949), to J. Cooper, 
Cropton, Pickering; general charge also 
£3000 debenture (to rank as second charge 
after first debenture dated June 3 1949, 
and first debenture dated July 28 1949), 
to J. J. Denny, London; general charge. 
*£4020. April 30 1948. 


Hinckteys Sitica Sanps, Lrp., Shef- 
field. (M., 17/9/49.) August 10, mort- 
gage, to Sheffield Buiding Society securing 
£1325 and any other moneys, etc; charged 
on 60 Newpool Road, Knypersley. *Nil. 
July 27 1949. 

Kent Cuemicat Co., Lrp., 
(M., 17/9/49.) August 10, debenture, to 
Turnerstyle, Ltd., securing all moneys 
which may at any time and from time to 


Lrp., London, 


Tenterden. 


time be owing by the company to the 
holders; general charge. *Nil. July 10 
1948. 

PestcurE, Ltp., London, W. (M., 


hd ia August 5, £3950 debenture, io 
. H. Evans, London; general charge. 


Sotanrnon LanorATORY INSTRUMENTS, 
Ltp., Kingston-on-Thames. (M., 17/9/49.) 
August 12, £50 debentures, part of a series 
already registered. 


W. K. Supptirs, Lrp., Croydon, nickel 
platers, etc. (M., 17/9/49.) August 2, 
£1500 debenture, to C. Collin, South Croy- 
don; general charge. *£750. December 
17 1948. 


debenture and a charge created by the 
company (jointly with United Kingdom 
Chemicals, Ltd.) securing to Westminster 
Bank, Ltd., all moneys due or to become 
due to the bank; respectively a general 
charge and charged on the company’s 
equal half share in leasehold property at 


Llansamlet (Glam.) held jointly with 

United Kingdom Chemicals, Ltd. 
Satisfactions 

ELECTRONIC Propucts (Gios.), Lrp., 

London, S.W. (M.S., 17/9/49.) — Satis- 


faction, August 8, of debenture securing 
all moneys, etc., registered April 8 1947; 
also satisfaction August 8 of debenture 
registered June 13 1949, to the extent of 
£3000. 


WarRINGTON Red Moutpinc Sanp Co., 


Lrp. (M.S., 17/9/49.) Satisfaction, 
August 15, ‘£1000, registered January 9 
1937. 


New Registrations 


Acrylite (Blackpool), Ltd. 

Private company. (472,610). Capital 
£2000. Manufacturers of plastics and plas- 
tic substances, moulding materials, and 
chemical and other substances, etc. Direc- 
tors: D. C. Walsh, P. Morris and F. L. 
Morris. Reg. office: Victoria Chambers, 
Victoria Square, Cleveleys, Lancs. 


Seaweed Products, Ltd. 

Private company. (472,681). Capital 
£1000. Objects: To acquire Patent No. 
590991 dated May 23 1947, owned by 
J. Toba; and to carry on the business of 
manufacturers of seaweed and seaweed 
products, including fertilisers, feed for 
livestock and fish machines, etc. Director : 

Toba. Reg. office: 39 Woodberry 
Down, Manor House, N.4. 


Welspred, Ltd. 

Private company. (472,685). Capital 
£1000. Manufacturers of fertilisers, 
manures, manufacturing chemists, spread- 
ers of fertilisers and manures, etc. Reg. 
office: 48 Meadow Road, Kettering. 





The following increases in capital have 


been announced: LLEWELLYN RyLAND, 
Lrp., from £50,000 to £60,000. Munrtona, 


Lrp., from £75,000 to £215,000. Prrro- 
FUEL Propucts (Portu), Lrp., from £5000 
to £9000. 
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The Stock and Chemical Markets 


ATISFACTION with the outcome of 

the Washington financial talks helped 
sentiment in stock markets, where British 
Funds have rallied in response to the news 
that sterling is not to be devalued. Lead- 
ing industrials were helped by the rally in 
British Funds, but the main emphasis was 
again on shares of companies which are 
potentially or actually dollar earners. 


Imperial Chemical further strengthened 
to 44s. 3d., Monsanto were firm at 50s, 6d., 
Fisons remained around 37s. 3d. to which 
they declined following news of the big 
new issue. Brotherton 10s. shares were 
19s. 6d. Elsewhere, Albright & Wilsons 
5s. shares have been steady, awaiting the 
interim dividend. Amber Chemical 2s. 
shares were 5s., F. W. Berk 2s. 6d. ordin- 
ary 12s. 6d., Boake Roberts 28s, 9d., and 
Bowman Chemical 4s. shares 6s. 9d. Calor 
Gas 5s. shares have now risen to 18s., Pest 
Control 5s. shares were 8s. 3d., and, among 
preference shares, L. B. Holliday 44 per 
cents were 20s. 6d., W. J. Bush 5 per 
cents 23s. 6d., and British Chemical & 
Biologicals 4 per cents 19s. 


Turner & Newall rose to 78s., the units 
of the Distillers Co. were 27s. 44d., and 
United Molasses were active around 
39s. 3d. Glaxo Laboratories strengthened 
further to £193 on market talk that share 
bonus proposals may be announced when 
results for the financial year are issued. 
Tunnel Cement have risen to 45s. 9d., 
affected by the company’s resistance to 
nationalisation, and Associated Cement at 
75s. 74d. were ‘also higher. Lever & Uni- 
lever were firmer at 42s. 6d., and Dunlop 
Rubber were active at 64s., while Borax 
Consolidated remained active on the com- 
pany’s important assets and trade in the 
U.S. and have risen further to 58s. 6d. 
at the time of writing. British Oxygen 
were firm at 93s, 3d. Triplex Glass rose 
te 20s. 3d. The company has scope for 
expanding export trade and demand for 
safety glass for vehicles and aircraft should 
increase. Amalgamated Metal have been 
firm at 18s. 3d., and Metal Box shares at 
96s. 3d. strengthened on talk of share 
bonus. possibilities. General Refractories 
changed hands around 22s. 10}d., and 
British Plaster Board 14s. 14d. 

British Xylonite at 78s. were improved; 
Erinoid 5s, shares were 6s, 3d., and British 
Industrial Plastics 2s. shares 5s. De 
La Rue receded to 24s. 44d., and Coalite 
& Chemical 2s. shares have changed hands 
around 2s. 44d. British Aluminium were 


steady at 48s., 
shares at 19s. 
Iron and steels were helped by the latest 
production figures, and shares on the 
nationalisation list further improved 
because of the good yields, expectations | 
that dividends will be maintained, and the 
lessened prospect of nationalisation. 


as were British Glues 4s. 





Market Reports 
NCHANGED conditions summarise the 
position on the general chemicals mar- 

ket and prices throughout remain steady 
with a distinctly firm undertone. Buying, 
both for home and export account, has 
been on a satisfactory level and traders 
report rather more inquiry from home 
consumers for contract business. The 
call for the general run of soda products 
is satisfactory, with bichromate of soda 
and yellow prussiate of soda receiving a 
fair attention, and there has been no cur- 
tailment in the demand for the potash 
compounds. A good business is reported 
in British-made formaldehyde and there 
has been a steady inquiry for barium 
chloride. Interest in the non-ferrous metal 
compounds remains active and no further 
price alterations have been reported. The 
coal tar products market is without feature 
and supplies of most products are more 
than sufficient to take care of current 
requirements. Pitch continues to be in 
good request both on home and export 
account. 

MANCHESTER.—Trade in the general run 
of both light and heavy chemical products 
on the Manchester market during the past. 
week has been steady, and the seasonal 
restrictive influence seems now virtually to 
have disappeared. Deliveries of chemicals 
to the textile and allied industries, as well 
as to the rubber, paint and paper-making 


sections, have been on a good scale, and 
most other leading industrial users are 
taking satisfactory supplies. . A fair 


mount of new buying interest has been in 
evidence. Trade in the by-products has 
been rather patchy, with the light dis- 
tillates attracting most attention. <A 
quiet but steady ‘trade has been reported 
in superphosphates and some other fer- 
tilisers. 

Giascow.—There is nothing of special 
interest to report for the Scottish chemical 
market this week. Prices, in general, 
remain steady. although there is a ten- 
dency for slight increases in the heavy 
chemicals. 
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Patent Processes in the Chemical Industry 


The following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. 


Printed copies of specifications accepted will 


be obtainable, as soon as printing arrangements permit, from the Patents Office, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, 
at 2s.each. Higher priced photostat copies are generally available. 


Complete Specifications Accepted 


Methods of making organo siloxanes.— 
Dow Corning Corporation. Feb. 26 1942. 
628,072. 

Nitrogen containing derivatives of 3- 
pentadecyl phenol.—Harvel Corporation. 
July 31 1946. 627,918. 


Phenolphenolether condensation pro- 
ducts.—Harvel Corporation. Oct, 10 1942. 
627,919. 


Sulphonated phenolic condensation pro- 
ducts.—Harvel Corporation. Nov. 2 1944. 
627,920. 

Solution of a rotenone-containing phenol- 
aldehyde insecticide.—Harvel Corporation. 
May 3 1939. 627,925. 

Insecticidal solution of rotenone in a 
phenol-formaldehyde-type resin.—Harvel 
Corporation. May 17 1941. 627,926. 

Nitrogen containing derivatives of tetra- 
hydrocardanol. — Harvel Corporation. 
March 31 1945. 627,927. 

Nitrogen containing derivatives of 
tetrahydrocardanol.—Harvel Corporation. 
Aug. 21 1946. 627,928. 

Stabilisation of asym-dichloroethylene. 
—I.C.I., Ltd., and F. W. Kirkbride. Aug. 
1l 1947. 627,930. 

Devices for atomising liquids.—E. G. 
Cribb. Aug. 25 1947. 628,083. 

Sintered friction material.—A. F. Bur- 
gess. (S. K, Wellman Co.). Dec. 10 1945. 
628,110. 

Production of melamine.—E. I. Du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. Dec. 28 1944. 628,250. 

Processes for preparing crystalline peni- 
cillin in the form of its ammonium salt.— 
Commercial Solvents Corporation. Jan 31 
1945. 628,251. 

Process for the production of melamine. 
—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. Feb. 28 
1945. 628,255. 

Processes for producing products con- 
taining copper oxychloride.—Sirco A.G. 
April 19, 1945. 628,114. 

Manufacture of intermediates in the syn- 
thesis of adrenal cortical hormone.— 
Merck & Co., Inc. July 14 1945. 628,258, 
628,259. 


Manufacture of alkali bicarbonates or 


carbonates.—H. W. Lehrecke. Nov. 10 
1945, 628,119. 
Beta-dithiocarbamyl carboxylic com- 


pounds and method of preparing same.— 
B. F. Goodrich Co. Oct. 5 1946. 628,397. 


Nuclear chlorination of aromatic 
boxylic acids.—B. F. Goodrich Co. 
11 1944. 628,401. 

Metallic powders and treatment thereof, 
—S.K. Wellman Co. May 3 1946. 628,183. 

Purification of naphthalene.—Midland 
Tar Distillers, Ltd., R. Scott, and E. H. 
Joscelyne. Dec. 5, 1946. 628,403. 

8-Amino-propionitriles and method of 
producing same.—American Cyanamid Co, 
Jan, 8 1946. 628,141. 

Production of anhydrous zirconium tetra- 
chloride and the production of zirconium 
therefrom.—J. W. Kroll. Feb. 17 1945. 
628,147. 

Polymerisable materials and polymers 
thereof.—I.C.I., Ltd., and R. Hammond. 
Feb. 10 1947. 628,150. 

Catalysts.—I.C.I., Ltd., and P. W. Rey- 
nolds. Feb, 14 1947. 628,405. 

Means for use in the dissemination or 
diffusion of disinfectants, insecticides and 
like preparations.—International Toxin 
Products, Ltd., and A. C, Hudson. Feb. 
24 1947. 628,151. 

Catalysts.—I.C.I., Ltd., and P. W. Rey- 
nolds. Feb. 26 1947. 628,407. 

Process for the manufacture of isoallox- 
azines.—F. Hoffmann-La Roche & Co., 
A.G. April 4 1946. 628,410. 


car- 


Nov. 





Production of ureido derivatives.— 
Geigy Co., Ltd., H. Jones, and J. K. 
Aiken. April 10 1947. 628,291. 


Synthesis of esters.—E. I. Du Pont de 


Nemours & Co., and R. E. Brooks. April 
17 1947. 628,160. 

Manufacture of acetic acid.—W. H. 
Groombridge. April 21 1947. 628,161. 


Ethylene cyanohydrin and method of 
producing same.—American Cyanamid Co. 
May 4 1946. 628,413. 

Process of preparing CCIF,.—E. I. Du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. Aug. 7 1946. 
628,165. 

Production of hydrogen.—Standard Oil 
Development Co. Oct. 9 1946. 628,417. 

Process for the manufacture of folic acid. 
—Roche Products, Ltd. (F. Hoffmann-La 
Roche & Co., A.G.). June 13 1947. 
628,305. 

Manufacture of  catalysts.—Standard 
Oil Development Co. Oct. 16 1946. 628,420. 

Compositions comprising synthetic rub- 
ber and anacardic materials.—Harvel Cor- 
poration. June 27 1944. 628,358. 
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After all, manufacturers of foodstuffs, pharma- 









ceuticals, beverages and cosmetics, to mention only 
a few products, don’t have to put up with unwanted 
odours, unpleasant flavours, lack of colour or too much of it. Active 
Carbon copes with all of these problems and also traps impurities which 


can’t be detected by eye, nose or tongue. It also simplifies crystallis- 





ation and cleans precious fluids and gases. 


SUTCLIFFE 
SPEAKMAN 


Why not get in touch with the Active 








Carbon specialists and find out all about it? 





SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN AND COMPANY LIMITED, LEIGH, LANCASHIRE 


Telephone: Leigh 94 
London Office: Godliman House, Godliman Street, London, E.C.4 
Telephone: City 2810 
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SOURCE OF NEW FATTY ACIDS 


Advanced American Processes in Lancashire 


ESS PRODUCTS, LTD., of Leeds, has 

described in a Press statement some 
ot the potentialities of the new fractional 
distillation plant for the separation of 
fatty acids which it is erecting in Lanca- 
shire and which will duplicate the ad- 
vanced methods being employed by Armour 
& Company in Chicago. The plant, which 
is the subject of a licence agreement with 
the Chicago company should be operating 
in January and Hess Products claims that 
it will be the first of its kind outside the 
U.S.A. and will make available a new 
range of fatty acids. 


Fractionating Towers 


The process, says the Leeds company, 
is a logical development in the field of fat 
distillation and was brought to its present 
efficiency by years of engineering and tech- 
nical research, by Armour & Company. 
In essence the technique is very similar to 
that of petroleum fractionation and takes 
place in fractionating towers constructed 
of stainless steel which give off four frac- 
tions containing :— 

(1) An _ overhead fraction 
odour and unsaponifiable matter. 

(2) Acids of medium boiling point. 

(3) Acids of high boiling point. 

(4) A residue. 

The plant is heated by Dowtherm and 
is controlled by an elaborate system of 
instrumentation. High vacuum and close 
control of the heating ensure that the 
products are not decomposed at the high 
temperatures involved. Foster Wheeler, 
Ltd., of London, the British branch of the 
American firm of petroleum engineers, is 
erecting the plant. 

Until now, observes Hess Products, the 
cnly metheds of separating mixed acids 


including 











‘Ss. GIRLING & SONS, 


(COOPERS) LTD. 
| Barrel & Drum Merchants 


| STEEL DRUMS RECONDITIONED BY US 
SPEEDY DELIVERIES 


Suitable for all Trades 


Office and Cooperage: | 
"59 LEA BRIDGE ROAD, LEYTON, E.10 


| Tel: Leytonstone 3852 ~ 














have been by use of a solvent and liquid 
fraction. The Armour fractional distilla 
tion process enables the component acids 
of different carbon chain length to be 
separated from any mixture of fatty acids. 
The process will produce fatty acids 
ranging from C-8 to C-22 of up to 90 per 
cent purity if so desired. 

Materials produced at present by 
Armour & Company include: Lauric acid 
(lauric 90 per cent, capric trace, myristic 
9, unsaturated acids 1); Palmitic acid 
(palmitic 90 per cent, oleic 4, stearic 6); 
Stearic acid (stearic 75 per cent, palmitic 
22, oleic 3); Pure stearic acid (stearic 90 
per cent,, palmitic 6, oleic 4). 

The unsaturated acid products will in 
some cases be mixed, since the process 
does not separate acids of the same car- 
bon chain length. A typical mixed pro- 
duct is mixed C-18 acid, which is 
composed of linoleic acid 50 per cent, oleic 
acid 40 per cent, saturated acids 10 per 
cent, with a titer of 23° C. and an iodine 
value (Wijs) of 12 


Wide Application 

The company says that the new grades 
of fatty acids will ke competitive with 
existing ordinary grades. The saturated 
acids will be of interest to the manufac- 
turers of chemicals, rubber, grease, and 
cosmetics, and will be valuable starting 
materials for fatty acid derivatives such 
as esters, amines, nitriles, and metallic 
salts. 

The unsaturated materials are suitable 
for use in protective coatings in the paint 
and varnish fields and for plastics. 

Construction has_ started at © Little- 
borough and the main 65 ft. fractionating 
column was recently hoisted into position. 


“LION BRAND” | 


METALS AND ALLOYS 
MINERALS AND ORES 
RUTILE, ILMENITE, ZIRCON, 
MONAZITE, MANGANESE, Etc 


BLACKWELL’S 
METALLURGICAL WORKS LTD. 


“ GARSTON, LIVERPOOL, 19 
ESTABLISHED 1869 
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aie Indicator Papers 
to be 
| —- The five new B.D.H. Narrow Range Indicator 
90 per pH 2.5- 5.0 Papers cover the fH scale from 2.5 to 10.0 in 
| pH 4.0- 5.5 steps of 0.3 and exhibit the maximum sensi- 
it by B.D.H. Narrow Range ~ pH 5.S- 7.0 tivity and colour contrast. 
ic acid Endlicater Papers [>H 7.0- 8.5 B.D.H. Narrow Range and B.D.H. Wide 
we? H 8.5-10.0 Range Indicator Papers are issued in boxes 
acid P § pers 
ric 6); BDH. Wide Rene. 309-105 of one dozen books and in boxes of one gross 
: ? i = U- le ‘ ° . 
almitic soa ap bootie 4 books. Colour standards for comparison are 
: Boxes of one dozen books 4s. Od. 
aric 90 eat amen bes, printed on each book. A separate chart of 
vill in | with separate colour = 45, 9d. Colour standards for the complete series of 
orocess | lee Narrow and Wide Range Indicator Papers 
le car- B.D.H. Multi-Range Indi- is supplied in the larger boxes. 
d pro- cator Papers 
. 2 (boxes containing two = 
‘ oe» dozen books of each THE BRITISH DRUG HOUSES LTD. 
of the six ranges, with a — . : : vii 
10 per separate colour chart) - 9, B-D.H. LABORATORY CHEMICALS GROUE 
iodine as — POOLE DORSET 
Telephone : Poole 962 Telegrems : Tetradome Poole 
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“ADVERTISEMENTS 











EDUCATIONAL 





Great Possibilities for 
QUALIFIED CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


Yast aud far-reaching developments in the range of 
peacetime productions and markets of the Chemical 
{ndustry mean that the profession of Chemical Engineer- 
ing will be of great importance in the future and one 
which will offer the ambitious man a career of out- 
standing interest and high status. The T.I.G.B. offers 
a first-class training to candidates for’ the Chemical 
Engineering profession. 
Enrol with the T.1.G.B. for the A.M.I.Chem.E. Examina- 
tions in which home-study students of the T.1.G.B. have 
gained a record total of passes including— 
FIVE ‘*‘ MACNAB ”* PASSES 
and 
FIVE FIRST PLACES 
Write to-day for the “ Engineers’ Guide to Success ”"— 
free—containing the worid’s widest choice of Engineering 
courses—over 200—the Department of Chemical 
Technology, including Chemical Engineering Processes, 
Plant Construction Works Design and Operation, and 
Organisation and Management—and which alone gives 
the Regulations for A.M.I.Chem.E., A.M.I.Mech.E. 
A.M.I.E.E., C. & G., B.Sc., etc. 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 
219 Temple Bar House, London, E.C.4 





SITUATIONS VACANT 





None of the vacancies in these columns relates to a man 
between the ages of 18 and 50 inclusive, or a woman between 
the ayes of 18 and 40 inclusive, unless he or she is exempted 
= the provisions of | the Control of Engagement Order, or 
y is for emp t exempted from the provisions 

of that order 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the position of 

SENIOR LECTURER IN INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 
at the South Australian School of Mines and Industries, 
Adelaide. 

The salary range will be £750-£850 per annum 
(Australian currency), commencing salary according to 
qualifications. 

The appointee, working under the general direction of 
the Professor of Mining and Metallurgy, will be required 
to give advanced lectures in the unit processes of Applied 
Inorganic Chemistry, and Applied Organic Chemistry, 
and exercise general supervision over all tuition in 
Chemistry. 

The position carries liberal sick leave and 
superannuation benefits and facilities are available 
for research, which is encouraged. At the completion 
of each six years of service, officers may apply for leave 
to pursue advanced studies in the Commonwealth or 
abroad (not exceeding one year). 

A first-class steamer fare will be paid subject to an 
undertaking to remain for not less than three years in 
the employ of the Council. 

Applications must include date of birth, nationality, 
academic record, post-graduate record, practical 
experience, present position, war service (if any), copies 
of testimonials, names and addresses of at least two 
referees and a recent photograph, together with Medical 
Certificate of good health. 

Applications must be lodged not later than 30th 
September to the AGENT GENERAL FOR SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA, SOUTH AUSTRALIA HOUSE, MARBLE 
ARCH, LONDON, W.1, from whom further information 
can be obtained. 





__ SITU UATIONS | VACANT 


SSISTANT WORKS ENGINEER required for con- 

struction and maintenance of Chemical Works in 
West Riding, Yorkshire. Applicant should be 25-35 
years of age. Should have sound theoretical training 
and practical experience in mechanical engineering and 
chemical works plant. Salary approx. £600 p.a 
Pension Scheme. Applicants should state age, full 
details of training and experience to Works Manager, 
Box No. 2840, THE CHEMICAL AGE, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


ORROSION ENGINEER, preferably not over 35, 

required for large Oil Company for Middle East 
Duties, for work connected with cathodic protection of 
thousands of miles of trans-desert pipelines and will 
include design, installation, and operation of such 
protective schemes, together with the study of pipe 
coating procedure and materials. Post offers extensive 
opportunities in new field to man of initiative. 

Candidates for acceptability should have Honours 
Degree in Electrical Engineering or Physics or Physical 
Chemistry, with strong background of electricity and 
engineering and be able to combine first-rate theoretical 
background with bias to field work. Practical attitude 
and good knowledge of electro-chemistry essential. 
Experience should include minimum of five years’ 
“work” in industry. 

The appointment would carry substantial allowances 
and would be at a salary commensurate with general 
acceptability ; the service is pensionable. Write, 
quoting No. 372, to Box 3011, ¢/o Charles Barker & Sons, 
Ltd., 31, Budge Row, London, E.C.4. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





RISHMAN, 32, Honours Degrees—B.A. 

M.Se. (Chemistry); eight years in administrative 
capacity in Irish Civil Service dealing with: (1) Collec- 
tion, compilation, and interpretation of statistics, of all 
kinds; (2) Various aspects of industry and commerce ; 
desires to obtain progressive executive post in industry. 
Prospects of advancement on merit more important 
than starting salary. Reply Box 442, EASON’s ADVERT- 
ISING SERVICE, Dublin. 


(Economics), 


IDELY experienced TECHNICAL AND SALES 

REPRESENTATIVE seeks change. North East and 
North of England preferred. Box 2839, THE CHEMICAL 
AGE, 154, Fleet Street London, E.C.4. 





FOR SALE 





ACCURATE Powders for all industries. DoxnM LTD. 


167, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


STORAGE TANKS 
~_- TYPE) 
2—28’ x 10’ 0” diam. 


ox oO’ 
3—30’ x 7°0" 
$29 x Ve ,, 
1’ x OR. , 
ee ti a ee 
1—20’ x 5’0” 


MADEN & McKEE LTD., 
317, PRESCOT ROAD, 
LIVERPOOL, 13. 
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FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 





GEORGE ceonce {h[}|()}conens OHEN'S 


Two DIRECT ELECTRICALLY UNDER-DRIVEN 
HYDRO EXTRACTORS by Thos. Broadbent, 
three-point suspension, pit type, with 72 in. diam. 
galvanised perforated basket. Hand-operated 
brake, non-interlocking wire mesh cover. Starter 

and motor suitable for 400/3/50 cycles 

ALUMINIUM iw w¥~ CYLINDRICAL STORAGE 
TANK, 6 in. diam. by 36 ft. long overall. 
Fateieated 4, 2 in. aluminium sheet of 99.5 per 
cent purity. Welded construction, all welds 
dressed, giving smooth interior finish. 

STEAM-DRIVEN HYDRO EXTRACTOR by Thos. 
Broadbent, three-point suspension type with 
72 in. diam. galvanised perforated basket. 

TWO HUMMER ELECTRIC VIBRATING SCREENS by 
Mining & Industrial Equipment Ltd., type V.4000. 
Single-deck type, 8 ft. long by 4 ft. wide ; mesh at 
present fitted, 4 in. by 4 in. 

ELEVATOR, part steel enclosed, of the continuous chain 

and bucket type, buckets approx. 10 in. by 7 in., 

elevator centres 63 ft., together with a 5 h.p. 

40/1 worm reduction gearbox, but excluding 

motor. 

IDENTICAL STEEL-ENCLOSED BUCKET 
ELEVATORS, each 29 ft. centres. Casing, 2 ft. 
9 in. by 1 ft. 6 in.; buckets, 10 in. by 6} in. by 
4 in., set at approx. 2 ft. 6 in. centres. Buckets 
on single Renold chain. 

SIZE 7 DUPLEX MIXING AND KNEADING MACHINE 
by Morton of Wishaw. Steam-jacketed trough 
approx. 42 in. by 38 in. by 30 in. Working 
capacity, 115 gals. Double Naben type twin gun- 
a mixing blades. Internal w.p., 15 lb. per 

. in., or high vacuum. Power- operated tilting. 

FIVE PEERLESS WHISKS OR MIXERS, 80 qt. capacity. 
Single high-speed type. Direct driven from 5 h.p. 
motor 400/3/50. New tinned pans, 20 in. diam. 
Various whisks, beaters, etc. 

BAKER PERKINS DOUBLE TROUGH TILTING 
MIXER. Alloy trough, 20 in. by 14 in. by 17 in. 
deep. Aluminium interlocking hinged cover, gun- 
metal gate-type agitators driven through gearing 
Pulley drive. 

HORIZONTAL MIXER by Krupp. Approx. internal 
dimensions, 5 ft. by 5 ft. by 5 ft. Non-tilting 
double trough with heavy twin “Z”’ blades, bottom 
discharge along apex formed by troughs at present 
driven by 50 h.p. D.C. motor. 


GEORGE COHEN SONS & CO. LTD., 
SUNBEAM ROAD, LONDON, N.W.10. 
Tel. : Elgar 7222 and 
STANNINGLEY, Nr. LEEDS. 
Tel.— Pudsey 2241. 


TWO 


STORAGE TANKS 
(CIRCULAR TYPE) 
5—20’ 0” diam. x 12’ 0” deep 

‘ 93" 0” long 


x> 


” 


8’ 0” x 19’ 0” long 
1—12’ 0” < 8’ 0” deep 
38— 9’6” ,, x 8’ 0" deep 
3—10’ 0” ,, x 13’ 0” deep 
1—10’ 0” 4 7* 0” deep 
1— 7’ 0” < 6’ 0” deep 
1— 5’ 0” 14’ 0” long 
5— 5’ 9” 12’ 0” long 
9— 3’ 6” 8’ 0” long 
19— 3’ 9” 6’ 0” long 
6— 6’ 0’ x 8° 9” deep 
1— 4’0” ,, x 10’ 6” long 
1— 7’°0” ,, x 12’ 0" deep 


MADEN & McKEE LTD., 
317, PRESCOT ROAD 
LIVERPOOL, 13. 





BROADBENT 48-in. SUSPENDED TYPE HYDRO 
EXTRACTOR, overdriven from 15 h.p. motor 
400/3/50 supply, together with Pony motor for slow 
running. 


BROADBENT 48-in. HYDRO EXTRACTOR; three- 
point suspension, galvanised basket and complete 
with 15 h.p. motor, starting equipment and reverse 
current braking switch suitable for 400/440 volt 
3-phase 50-cycle supply. 


JOHNSON TIMBER PLATE AND FRAME FILTER 
PRESS, 28 plates and 29 frames, cakes 2 ft. 1 in. sq. 
by 14 in. closure. (Two available.) 


18-in. diam. WILKINSON OINTMENT MILL, with 
marble refining discs and enamelled hopper and 
agitator, and complete with driving motor. 


TUNGSTONE ACID PUMPS. A number available in 
Ebonite, Bronze and Tufnol. 


SILICA COILS of 24 in. bore, comprising 60 ft. formed 
into seven turns at 2 ft. 6 in. diam., complete with teak 
supporting framework. (Brand new.) 


NEWMAN INDUSTRIES, LIMITED. 
YATE, BRISTOL. 


HARCOAL, ANIMAI, 


and VEGETABLE, horti- 
cultural, 


burning, filtering, disinfecting, medicinal, 
insulating ; also lumps ground and granulated; estab- 
lished 1830; contractors to H.M. Government.—THOs. 
HILL-JONES, LTD., “‘ Invicta ” Mills, Bow Common Lane, 
London, E. Telegrams, “‘ Hilljones, Bochurch, London.” 
Telephone: 3285 East. 


SEVERAL small steam-jacketed Copper Pan: 

Several Ball Mills, 6 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 8 in., “Silex- lined 
batch type, with driving gear and clutch. 

8 Simon type Portable Slat Conveyors, 20 ft. Jong, for 
boxes or bags. 

Mixing Pan, 6 ft. dia. by 5 ft. deep, flat bottom, open top. 

Ditto, 3 ft. dia. by 5 ft. deep, flat _— open top. 

2—6 in. Centrifugal Pumps by Cherr 

Milton Grinders fitted with 30 in. ‘casttend stones, belt 
driven with shaker feeds. 

1 lwe) 20 in. Turbine Centrifugal Extractors with spare 
baskets. 

4 vertical Hall Ammonia Compressors, single cylinder, 
belt driven cylinders 3 in. to 5 in. bore. 

2 Alfa-Laval Disc Separators, belt driven, size 45 and 
65, with chambers 12 in. and 15 in. dia 

2 unused belt driven Ram Pumps, fitted one ram 1} in. 
dia., 3 in. stroke, brass fitted. 

Alpine type Perplex Grinder, chamber 20 in. dia. 

Ditto similar, chamber 18 in. dia. 

Single pair toothed Crushing Roll, belt and gear driven, 
last used for soap crystals. 

2 Steam Jacketed Mixing Pans. 

2i—38 gallon capacity Ball Mills. 

+. Mather & Platt Colloid Mills. 

424 ft. B.B. Gravity Conveyor, steel rollers, 14 in. long 
by 6 in. pitch. 

Torrance Positive-geared Edge Runner Mill. 

5 Riveted Vessels, partly jacketed and plain, with 
agitators and coils, as used in oil-refining trade. 

2 Miracle Super Hammer Mills, size 3W, each with 65 
H.P A.C. Motor, vee rope drive, cyclone, fan and all 
belongings 

Gardner Rapid Sifter Mixer, 4 ft. long. 

Gardner 10 ft. steam jacketed Dryer. 

3 pair high toothed Crushing Mill by Nicholson with 
coarse, medium and fine toothed rollers 22 in. long, 
belt and gear driven. 

Baker Perkins Jacketed Mixer, 36 in. by 33i n. by 30 in., 
deep double fin type agitators, machine cut gearing 
and automatic screw tipping. 

18 Steel-built Chain and Bucket Elevators. Buckets, 
6 in. to 8 in. long. Elevators, 14 ft. to 30 ft. high. 

14 various Worm Conveyors, complete in troughs, 8 in. 
to 12 in. diameter, 9 ft. to 40 ft. long. 


Write: RICHARD SIZER LIMITED, 
CUBER WORKS, HULL 


ENGINEERS, 
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~ FOR SALE 





MORTON, SON & WARD LIMITED 
OFFER 


NEW AND UNUSED MIXING PLANT FROM STOCK 


. a O—3,250 gall. capacity enclosed MILD STEEL 

MIXERS, 10 ft. diam. by 6 ft. 9 in. deep, con- 
structed throughout in 2 in, welded plate. Drive 
to mixing gear comprising self contained enclosed 
oil-bath worm wheel and pinion, gear box through 
enclosed short vee-rope drive from 5 h.p. totally 
enclosed motor for 400/440 volts, 3 phase 50 cycles 
supply. 


ONE—‘‘ MORWARD ”’ HORIZONTAL DRY POWDER 
MIXER with trough 6 ft. long by 2 ft. wide by 
2 ft. deep. Scroll type agitating gear driven 
through self-contained fan cooled gear box direct 
coupled to 5 h.p. motor for 400/440 volts 3 phase 
50 cycles supply. 

ONE—‘* PORTEOUS ” MIXER as above but steam 
jacketed and driven through spur wheel and 
pinion from fast and loose pulleys. 

THREE—200 gallon UNJACKETED OPEN TOP MILD 
STEEL WELDED MIXERS, 3 ft. diam. by 4 ft. 6 in 
deep with overdriven stirring gear, fast and loose 
pulleys. (New and unused). 

TWO—150 gallon capacity ENCLOSED UNJACKETED 
PRESSURE MIXERS 3 ft. diam. by 5 ft. deep on 
straight sides with 12 in. deep conical bottom 
Overdriven stirring gear with glanded shaft 
ball bearing thrust, fast and loose pulleys. (New 
and unused). 


MORTON, SON & WARD LIMITED 
WALK MILL, DOBCROSS, Nr. OLDHAM, LANCS. 
*Phone-Saddleworth 437 


Phone 98 Staines 
LASS Lined Tank, 9 ft. 3 in. by 4 ft. 6 in. diam 
W.S. Jacketed Mixer, 3 ft. 6 in. diam. by 4 ft. deep 
Laboratory Sterilizer, 2 compartments, 18 in. sq. and 
18 in. by 8 in. by 8 in. stainless. 

Vertical and Horizontal Autoclaves, 6 ft. by 3 ft. diam., 
3 ft. by 2 ft. diam., 18 ft. and 15 ft. by 2 ft. diam. 
Unused “‘ Weir ’’ Condensers, 120-160 and 340 sq. ft 
HARRY H. GARDHAM & CO. LTD. 
STAINES 


OVERNMENT unused 36-in.. diam. Ventilating Wall 

Fans, ball bearing, V pulley drive, £3 each nett 
ex-works. THOMPSON & SON (MILLWALL) LtD., Cuba 
Street, London, E.14. 


ETAL Powders and Oxides. 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 


Dohm Limited, 167, 


Roots | BLOWER, inlet 8} in. by 14 in., outlet 4 in., 

fast and loose pulleys 8 in. by 2$ in. Price £25 
THOMPSON & SON (MILLWALL) LtpD., Cuba Street, 
London, E.14 


STORAGE TANKS 


(RECTANGULAR) 
2—20’ 0” x 10’ 0” x 10’ 0” 
1—20’ 0” x 8’ 0” x 10’ 0” 
1 24’ x fe x or 
1— 8’0” x 6'0" x 5/7’ 
1—10’ 0” x 5’0” x 5’0” 
1—10’ 0” x 4°0” x 60” 
1— 6’0" x 4°00” x 5’ 6” 
1 Tex Sé¢ x oe 
1—20’ x 8’ 6” 10’ 0” C.I. 


MADEN & McKEE LTD., 
317, PRESCOT ROAD, 
LIVERPOOL, 13. 


1000 STRONG NEW WATERPROOF APRONS, 
To-day’s value 5s. each, Clearing at 30s, 
dozen. Also large quantity Filter Cloths, cheap. Wilsons, 
Springfield Mills, Preston, Lancs. Phone 2198 


= —ROTARY AIR COMPRESSORS by Hick 
Hargreaves, each 615 cu. ft./min. at 5 ‘lb. p.s.i. 
1450 r.p.m. 

ONE—Ditto, 546 cu. ft./min. at 10 Ib. p.s.i., 960 r.p.m. 

TEN—Andco 6 in. worm-operated PLUG COCKS. 

FOU R—Andco 2 in. worm-operated PLUG COCKS. 

ONE—Andco 14 in. worm-operated PLUG COCK. 

TEN—Andco 1 in. worm-operated PLUG COCKS. 

FOURTEEN— } in. worm-operated PLUG COCKS 

ONE—Steel-cased WORM CONVEYOR, 8 ft. long. 

ONE—Sectional +t, Steel STORAGE TANK, 12 ft. 
by 12 ft. by 8 

ONE—Insulated Mind ‘Steel COLUMN, dish ends 3 ft. 
11 in. diam. by 11 ft. 3 in. high. 

ONE—Enclosed Cast-iron BLENDING VESSEL, 2 ft. 6 in. 
diam. by 4 ft. deep with agitator for 400 volts 
3-phase, 50 cycles. 

SIX—Enclosed Cast-iron RECEIVERS, 3 ft. diam. by 
3 ft. 6 in. deep, fitted with brass basket coil and 
sight glasses. 

ONE—All-brass PRODUCT —_— 2 ft. 11 in. 
diam. by 3 ft. 10 in. dee 

TWO—All-brass PRODUCT ‘RECEIVERS, 2 ft. 11 in, 
diam. by 4 ft. 9 in. deep. 

ONE—Lead-lined Welded M.S. ETHYLENE COOLER, 
3 ft. diam. by 3 ft. 6 in. deep 

ONE—All-brass PRODUCT HEAD. TANK, 3 ft. 11 in. 
diam. by 4 ft. 9 in. deep. 

ONE—M.S. BLOW EGG, 3 ft. diam. by 5 ft. deep. 

FOU — . CONDENSER SHELLS, 2 ft. 9 in diam. by 


TWwOo— <c. IBLENDING VESSELS, 
4 


a CATCHPOTS, 1 ft. 6 in. diam. by 1 ft. 9 in. 
deep (three fitted’ lead coils). 
EIGHT—C.I. MIXING VESSELS, 
2 ft. 3 in. deep. 
ONE—Copper BLOW EGG, 2 ft. diam. by 3 ft. 3 
RIGHT—Enclosed O.I. ETHYLENE RECEIVERS. 8 ft. 
diam. by 3 ft. 6 in. deep. 


ABELSON & CO. (ENGINEERS) LTD., 
Coventry Road, Sheldon, Birmingham, 26. 
Tel.: Sheldon 2424. 


2 ft. 6 in. diam. by 


2 ft. 6 in. diam. by 





WANTED 





PRAY Drying Capacity. Approx. 30-tons of dried 

material per month, for a period of approximately 
12 months. Box No. 2841, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 





SERVICING 





OHM, Ltd., pulverise raw materials everywhere, 
167, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


GRINDING, Drying, Screening and Grading of 
materials undertaken for the trade. Also Supplier 
of Ground Silica and Fillers, ete. JAMES KENT, LTD., 
Millers, Fenton, Staffordshire. Telegrams: Kenmill, 
Stoke-on-Trent. Telephone: 4253 and 4254, Stoke-on- 
Trent (2 lines). 


RINDING of every description of chemical and 

other materials for the trade with improved mills.— 
THOS. HILL-JONES, Lrv., “‘ Invicta ’’ Mills, Bow Common 
Lane, London, E. Telegrams: ‘“ Hilljones, Bochurch, 
London.” Telephone: 3285 East. 





WORKING NOTICE 


TH E Proprietor of British Patent No. 537,987, entitled 

“Improvements relating to the silvering of mirrors 
ind the like, offers same for license or otherwise to ensure 
its practical working in Great Britain. Inquiries to: 
SINGER, . & CARLBERG, Chrysler Building, New 
York 17, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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_ SALE BY AUCTION 





Owing to removal to new premises, 
HOWDEN-SIMPSON & CO., 
2, Seymer Road, Romford, 
have given instructions for 
SALE BY AUCTION 
in lots of stock on premises. 
29th September at 2.30 p.m. 
of 
CHEMICAL AND ALLIED PLANT 
including 
Filter presses, 500 stainless steel 6 gal. containers, 
laboratory vacuum and electric drying ovens, evaporating 
pans, Gardner sifter, plunger and centrifugal pumps. 
B.T.H. infra red dryer, G.E.C. 220 volt drying oven, 
electric furnaces, flow meters, streamline and oil filters, 
heat exchangers, petrol engines, motors, chemicals, 
Viewing day prior and morning of sale. 
Catalogues: From Auctioneers R. CHEKE and CO., 
North Street, Romford. Tel.: Romford 92. 


AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS, Etc. 


DWARD RUSHTON, SON AND KENYON 
(Established 1855). 








Auctioneers’ Valuers and Fire Loss Assessors of 
CHEMICAL WORKS, PLANT AND 
MACHINERY 
York House, 12 York Street, Manchester. 


Telephone 1937 (2 lines) Central, Manchester. 


ARSHALL 


No oil in chamber to contaminate gas, 
No rubbing contact in rotor chamber. 
Simple in design and reliable in use. 
Low power consumption for output. 


GAS COMPRESSOR 
ROOTS TYPE 


GUA RMWTEEOD 
leakproof and free from defects 
for 12 months, 





Capacity up to 6,000 ¢.f.m. Pressures to /0 p.s.i. 


Sir George Godfrey 


&- PARTNERS 


HAMPTON ROAD. HANWORTH, MIDDX. 
L. €c2B 


Len ya question 


COPIES 


The easy way is the BANDA way, widely 
used throughout the Chemical Industry. 
BANDA produces 2 to 200 copies of any 
original, written, drawn, or typed, in a 
matter of minutes. 


e Up to seven colours at one 
operation. 


e Copies on almost any kind of 
paper or card. 


e No ink, stencils, gelatine 


e For specifications, lab. reports, 
minutes, diagrams, charts, etc.— 





PUT IT ON THE 
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VACUUM PUMPS 
For Medium and Ultra High Vacuum 
Laboratory and Industrial sizes 


fenn OX Foundry Co. Ltd. 


Glenville Grove, London, S.E.8 
Specialists in corrosion problems 

















Consult us with yur CHARCOAL PROBLEMS 
CHARWOOD (SALES) LTD. 


The official selling organisation of the National 
Association of Charcoal Manufacturers 


Buy British made Charcoal 


Write to us for prices:— 
Broadway Court, 8, Broadway, Westminster, 
London, S.W.|I. 
Phone: Abbey 7302/3 


THE CHEMICAL AGE 





eee 


The Laboratory 
Granulator 
Dry Type Granulators, 
Reciprocating Granulators, 
Filling and Packing Machines 
J. G. JACKSON AND 
CROCKATT LTD. 


Also: 











* DARNLEY ST., GLASGOW, SCOTLAND, S.!. ,, 
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JOHN KILNER & SONS (17) LTD 


ESTABLISHED | 1867 
Calder Vale Glass Works, Wakefield, Yorks. 


PHONE: WAKEFIELD 2042 GRAMS: GLASS, WAKEFIELD 





SPECIALISTS IN 
_Carboys - Demijohns 
: Winchesters 











Telephone: 
Clerkenwell 
2508 


Telegraphic 
Address : 
** Gasthermo,”’ 
Smith, London. 


The mark of 
precision and BRITISH MADE 
efficiency. THROUGHOUT 


If you use heat—it pays to measure it accurately 


B. BLACK & SON, LTD. 


180, Goswell Road, London, E.C.! 
Thermometer Manufacturers (Mercury in Glass Type) 


Of all the principal Scientific Instrument and 
Laboratory Apparatus Manufacturers. 














FOR LONGER RUNS 
BETWEEN REGENERATIONS 


MAXIMUM EXCHANGE 
CAPACITY 


MINIMUM SALT 
CONSUMPTION 


Pi 


URGESS 


FREEZE~FORMED 


ZEOLITE 








BURGESS ZEOLITE COMPANY LIMITED 
68-72, HORSEFERRY ROAD, WESTMINSTER. S.W.1. Tel: ABBey 1868 
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The FLOOR of AGES 
RESISTS 


ACIDS AND ALKALIS 


NSTALLED by a variety of industries for its rock-like 
permanence, The Floor of Ages also adds acid and 
alkali resistant to its honours. And —. so. 

—— practical tests prove conclusively that The Floor 
of Ages is an effective, permanent resistant that is saving 
time and money for leading firms at home and abroad. 

If you would like to know how The Floor of Ages 

can solve YOUR problem, simply write or phone our 


Technical Dept. 
TANK LININGS 


Bolton & Hayes formaldehyde 
are specialists in storage tanks, and 
linings for bleach- acid and alkali 
ing cisterns, _ vats, etc. 


Botton & Hayes LTD. 


VIKING HOUSE 
Manchester Road, Bolton Tele. 4067 


§ 
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SPRAYING 


FOUR OAK MACHINES 


for FACTORY LIMEWASHING 


The “FOUR OAKS ”’ way of 

quick and easy Limewashing, fF 

Colourwashing,D'stempering | 
and Disinfecting. 







BRIDGEWATER 

PATTERN 
SPRAYING MACHINE 
is made in two sizes, | 
18 galls. and 30 galls. 


Catalogues free 


All Prices are ( 
subject to —s : 
ditions prevail- 
ing at the time’ 
Orders are re- ™~ P | 

ceived. —  —— 
Sole Manufacturers a = — z 
The Four Oaks Spraying Machine Ce 
Four Oaks Works, Four Oaks, BIRMINGHAM 

W. C. G. LUDFORD, Proprietor. 

Telegrams : Telephone : 

“* Sprayers, Four Oaks.”’ 305 Four Oaks. 

















DUST CONTROL 


IN THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Problems difficult to solve in 
the chemical industry are Dust, 
Fibrous Dust Extraction and, 
more particularly, Separation. The 
**cyclone”’ principle often em- 
ployed leaves much to be desired. 


Atmospheric Control Ltd. provide a 
satisfactory answer by specially 
designed self-cleaning Dust Separa- 
tors and Filters which facilitate the 
reclamation of waste products, 
many of which have hitherto been 
lost in processing. 


It will be to your interest to enquire 
about this method, without 
obligation, to:— “ 


ATMOSPHERIC CONTROL LTD. 


Engineers 
41, JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER 
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"7 T, f¢ Yb ct Finish! 


Paints and enamels that start their life in a Houchin Mill 
will end in a perfect finish. 
Brilliant design and craftsman construction give Houchin 
Mills just the qualities for finer grinding of all materials. 
The Houchin ‘ high angle’ principle means faster, finer 
grinding—and three resultant benefits as well 

1. Greatly improved products. 

2. Lower product cost. 

3. Reduced cylinder wear. 
Make highest efficiency your target from this moment 
on—and Houchin Mills your standard grinding equip- 
ment. In spite of material shortages, good deliveries 
are still being made. 


BALL & PEBBLE MILLS 
Houchin Ltd., Garford Street, London, E.14, 
Telephone : East 3768/3817 
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For almost a century 


T @ ) D D % the name Todd has 
% stood for high quality 

a R oO Ss WN . drum manufacture, 
“ . We produce a wide 

(ST. HELENS & WIDNES) : range of sizes and 
Ss designs to meet the 


L | M I T E D : requirements of all 


trades,and weshould 


WIDNES . be glad to suggest 


‘ a suitable container 
Lancashire for your particular 


Tel: Widnes 2267 needs. 














Pascall Roller Mills are ideal. Research chemists 
find them to be of inestimable value for experi- 
mental. work, sampling, production testing and 
small scale production. 

They will refine various materials such as creams, 
ointments, pastes, paints, printing inks, plastics, 
etc., and are available with either steel or porcelain 


A 


a 
cad 


Write for List CA 949 





THE PASCALL ENGINEERING CO. LTD., 114 LISSON GROVE, LONDON, N.W.1. 
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